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M. HuMBOLDT ratherreminds us ( pace tanti viri be it spoken) 
of Mr. Zachary Fungus’s wevodlent bedhe, which “for aught 
he could see, was able to go standing still as fast as any other 
horse could gallop.” Our readers will understand the per- 
tinency of our allusion if they have ever happened to take upa 
volume of this ‘‘ Personal Narrative.” We omitted to notice 
the appearance of the three first volumes, at the time of their 
publication, because we found ourselves at the end of them, 
exactly in the same place in which we were at the beginning ; 
as to the voyage across the Atlantic it cannot be taken into 
the account ;—and now that we have got through a fourth 
volume, we perceive that we have not made more wa 
one of our nimble-footed tourists could have dispat in a 
hop, skip, and a jump. However, as M. Humboldt is at 
length really moving, and mounted upon a bond fide horse, we 
lose no.time in getting up behind him, humbly hoping that 
how we are upon a live nag, we shall find the motion some- 
what less hard and fatiguing than that to which we have here- 
tofore been subjected. 

The fact is, raillery apart, that M. Humboldt is not to be 
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considered in the light of a traveller, but a naturalist. He 
has dedicated himself to the Natural History, using the words 
in thejr most comprehensive sense, of the vast continent of 
Spanish America, and it is only xapepyov and as it were, be- 
tween the acts, that he ever comes forward in his own person 
to relate the sort of incidents which commonly compose the 
subject of books of travels. Scientific, statistical, and zoolo- 
gical details, are unquestionably less entertaining, in the com- 
mon sense of the word, than a narrative of events ; and in the 
early part of these volumes the heaviness of the former is 
often severely felt; but if the reader will persevere, he will 
gradually find a new interest awakening jin his mind, quite 
distinct from the mere curiosity with which he probably took 
up the book in the first instance. The physiognomy of nature 
between the tropics is so new and striking ; the character of 
the scenery is so gigantic ; the forms which organic life assume 
are so strange and monstrous, that the imagination, when 
perly directed, is soon made to fix itself upon a well drawn 
picture of them, with no ordinary degree of attention. 

In the hands of a common writer, the subject, no doubt, 
would ina very few pages become monotonous; because no- 
thing is more tedious than mere enthusiastic description, even 
of the grandest objects, if téo often repeated or too long con- 
tinued ; but this effect is certainly not perceived in the works 
of M. Humboldt. On the contrary, when once he has con- 
trived to infuse into the mind of the reader portion of the 
interest which he himself takes in his subject, and which it so 


well deserves, from that moment he never allows it to flag, 


but keeps it up in a state of intensity, which continually rises 
in proportion as our knowledge of the subject enlarges. 

Dhis is as unequivocal a proof of genius as it is possible to 
pi, it at. once indicates the eloquence of his imagination 
and his intimate apgessatence with every province of the Na- 
tural Historian. Without the former, it would have been im- 
possible to transfuse his own enthusiasm into the minds 
of others; without the latter, the feelings which ‘he had excited 
would quickly subside for want of fresh matter to sustain them. 
His knowledge is, indeed, remarkable ; there is no branch of 
science, however isolated and obscure, with which he seems 
to be unacquainted ; and not many subjects, even in general 
literature, abont which he does not appear to be more than 
competently informed. The effect of this in enlivening the 
natural dryness of scientifical speculation, is very striking. He 
brings so many facts to bear upon the same object, and 
knows so well which are the points, in every case, that, 
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ja the present state of knowledge, are most interesting, that 
he almost always contrives to throw upon each individual 
fact, the interest that is derived from viewing it in thé refleo- 
tion of some general question. 

We are well aware that the advantages which the reader 
derives, in this way, from the lively fancy and crowded memory 
of M. Humboldt, are not without some inconveniences; they 
engender a spirit of indiscriminate generalization, and are 
apt to produce a good deal of indigested theory and splendid 
hypothesis, which do not always stand the test of sober reflec- 
tion. But although this detracts something from the autho- 
rity of his writings, in many instances, yet it does not at all 
diminish the entertainment which they afford, nor the strong 
interest which they excite. In this last point of view, the 
great drawback from the merit of his works, is their diffuse- 
ness. We could almost fancy that he had made a vow never 
to blot what he had once written, so often do the same sub- 
jects recur. This is in fact owing, partly, no doubt, to the nar- 
rative form of his work, which obliges him to treat his subjects 
not in any logical order but in the order of time and place. And 
so faras the fault which we are now speaking of, is the effect of 
this cause, it is perhaps more than counterbalanced by the 
liveliness, which the form of a narrative diffuses over the 
otherwise dry subjects to which he principally directs his at- 
tention ; but, still, after every allowance of this sort, a great 
deal of blaine will continue to attach to him, both on the score 
of prolixity and of want of arrangement. Even when the na- 
ture of his subject permitted him a discretion, we continually 
come suddenty upon discussions, which are made tedious and 
unintelligible from being brought forward prematurely; and 
others again, which ought to be placed in front, are kept be- 
hind, until the interest of them, in connexion with what has 
gone before, is, it may be, entirely passed by. 

These aréfaults which a reviewer, perhaps, is made to feel 
more acutely, any other description of reader ; and he may 
therefore be seo if be ealmagvents upon them with seve- 
rity. Our alive. however, in saying so much, is a wish to 
anticipate the fault which may perhaps be found with our- 
selves, for the very imperfect abstract which it will be in our 
power to give of these admirable volumes. ‘The better way 
perhaps would have been to have put together, from different 
parts of them; a connected view of the statistical and 
natural history of the Seven United Provinces of Venezuela ; 
we were however diverted from the consideration of the for- 
mer branch of the subject at present, as an opportunity will 
probably recur of adverting to it, in reference to recent events. 
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We resolved therefore to keep our eye principally upon the 
natural phenomena of the vast regions of which M. Hum- 
boldt has given us so striking a picture ; vonceiving that a 
general sketch of these would form a very useful imtroduc- 
tion to any notice which we may hereafter judge it necessary 
to take, of the various publications which existing circum. 
stances in the New World, have been the means of bringing 
forth. ) 

If we look only to the map, or consider merely the political 
circumstances in which South America is placed, we know 
not any portion of the globe, of equal extent in which so little 
variety would be expected. As by far the greater portion of 
it is situated between the tropics, the productions of the soil 
and the temperature of the air might be supposed to be in all 
parts much the same. And as the original inhabitants are all of 
the same race, physiologically speaking, and the people by 
whom they are governed likewise, sprung from one common 
origin, a similar uniformity might be expected, in the habits 
and manners both of the natives and colouiala: all over the 
peninsula. Nevertheless there is perhaps no region of the 
globe in which so great a diversity exists with respect to all 
these particulars. 

The fact is, that there is no region of the globe in which 
mere latitude and longitude, exercise so little control, nor 
where the habits and manners of the people are so little in- 
fluenced by political circumstances. If we wish to know the 
productions of the soil at any given spot, or the temperature 
of the air, or the salubrity of the climate, we shall gain but 
litle by examining how far or how near to the equator it 
may be; we must enquire (an information whieh maps will 
never give) at what height the spot in questien is from the 
level of the sea; and whether it be placed in the region of 
vasturage, or the region of forest, or the region of agriculture. 
In like manner, should we be desirous of ascertaining the 
prevailmg manners and state of society in any.of the larger 
divisions of the peninsula, we must first learn where the 
great mass of the population is concentrated; if near the 
coast, whether on the shores opposite to Asia, or on those 
washed by the Atlantic; if in the interior, whether on the 
jehiodende, or on the plains, or on the borders of the forests 
und by the banks ofrivers. Nor will this be sufficient, antil 
we have further learned the numerical propértions between 
the natives and other casts, besides many other particulars 
which we shall have occasion to hint at, as we go on. No- 
thing can be more different to this day, than the manners and 
habits of those natives, who are descended from the regularly 
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organized nations which the Spaniards found in Peru and some © 
other parts, and those of the descendants of the barbarous hordes 
by whom the other parts of the peninsula were occupied. 
And even with respect to the colonists, the Biscayans of 
Mexico, the Catalonians of Buenos Ayres, and the Andalu- 
sians of Venezuela, still preserve the traces of their national 
pbhysiognomy, not only in the moral disposition of the cha- 
racter, but also in their greater or less aptitude, for commerce, 
the mechanic arts, or agricultural pursuits. 

To examine in detail the influence, which the combination 
of these and other causes exercise in the several vice-royalties 
and governments into which this large portion of the habit- 
able globe is distributed, would very much exceed the limits 
of a review; all that we can hope to accomplish is, to point out 
in a general way some leadinty facts in the naiural and statis- 
tical history of it, leaving the application of them in each 
particular case to the reader's own opportunities. 

Although there is perhaps no part of the globe containing 
s0 many and such vast mountains as South America, yet, 
unlike all other mountainous countries, it may almost be szid to 
be without vallies. Indeed, it is only from the want of a better 
word, that we have used the word ‘mountains.’ Por the Andes 
consist properly uf a succession of vast elevated plains or 
table lands, which rua from north to south, in the direction of 
a meridian, along the whole western side of the peninsalz, 
shooting out branches towards the east that as entirely 
across to the Atlantic, and which are of such extent, that to- 
gether with the Andes, they form the principal feature of 
this immense continent. As maps are constructed without 
any regard to the barometrical heights of the various regions 
which are Jaid down in them, it has happened that<in our 
common charts, these transverse ridges of the Andes, are 
passed over without notice. If we wish, however, to retain 
an accurate conception of the structure and distribution of 
this integral portion of our globe, it is upon these transverse 
ridges or cordilleras, that we must particularly keep our eye. 

The vast plain of South America, from the Ailantic ocean 
to the foot of the Andes, is divided into three distinct regions, 
which are known to the natives by the names of the Llanos of 
the Caraccas, the Bosques or Selyas of the river of the 
Amazons, and the Pampas of Buenos Ayres. These are re- 
spectively traversed, for we cannot say watered, by the Oroo- 
noko, the river of the Amazons, and the river Plata. ‘The 
first and the last mentioned of these immense plains, are 
cattered over with innumerable herds of wild cattle, both 
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horses and oxen; but the plains of the river Amazon, ex- 
tending over a space six times larger than France, are co- 
vered with impenetrable forests, inhabited only by wild 
beasts, and accessible by no other roads than those which the 
rivers furnish*. ‘The continuity of the plain is mterrupted 
however, not by the rivers, but by elevated table-lands. 
These last constitate the only agricultural districts, and of 
course are the districts in which the population is chiefly con- 
centrated. We before said that the lands of which we are 
now speaking are branches of the Andes ; it may now be as 
well to say a few words respecting the geography of them. 
Of the Andes themselves, we have before spoken ; they area 
ridge of volcanic mountains, rich in the precious metals, and 
containing summits of trap porphyry, which rise in some places 
to the enormous height of nearly three miles above the level 
of the sea. In latitudes 10° north and 16° 18° south, they send 
into each hemisphere a lateral branch. The first of these, that 
on the coast of the Caraccas is less wide, but preserves the 
character of a real cordillera; the second which is called the 
cordillera of Chiquetos, widens as it approaches the Atlantic, 
and in Brazil expands into vast table-lands, in which the 
mountainous form almost entirely disappears. Between these 
twe transverse chains, contiguous to the Andes an isolated 
group of granitic mountains is found, from 3° to 7° north la- 
titude, running parallel to the equator. This group is not 
united with the Andes of New Granada, and towards the 
west it terminates abruptly at a short distance from the coast 
in longitude 71°. 

We have been thus particular in pointing the attention of 
our readers to the nature and position of these transverse 
branches of the Andes, because it is they, together with the 
parent ridge of mountains from which they spring, which form 
the principal feature in the continent of South America, and 
which are the occasion of the great difference which is to be 
found both in its soil and climate, as compared with those of 
other portions of the globe in the same latitude. 

The temperature of the air in any given place, depends 
upon two circumstances : the distance from the equator, and 
the height from the level of the sea. It appears from calcu- 
lations which have been made, that, between the tropics, the 
region of pene snow commences at about 4500 yards 
above the level of the sea; in latitude 43°, this point is at 





_* Humboldt calculates that if the tide were by any convulsion of nature to 
rise 200 toises at the mouth of the river of the Amazons, and 50 at the mouth of 
the Oroonoko, the Andes would be washed by the waters of the Atlantic. 
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about 2,200 yards, and in latitude 64° at somewhat less than 
800 yards ;—so that in our latitude, at 1,500 yards above the 
level of the sea, the air will be of the same temperature as it is 
between the tropics at three times that height. And this pro- 
portion holds good throughout the scale. Thus a country, 
elevated 1,200 yards above the level of the sea, between the 
tropics, would have a mean temperature equal to that of a 
place at the heightof 400 yards, in this climate during the sum- 
mer months. To take an example: it has been found by expe- 
riment that the mean temperature in the Caraccas, at800 yards 
above the level of the sea, is the same as that of Paris in the 
month of June*: with this advantage however, that the extreme 
heats at the former place are less by 10° than the extreme 
heats at the latter. But between the sum total of the degrees 
of heat at the two places, taking inthe whole year, of course 
no comparison can be made. Between the tropics, at the 
height we are now speaking of, there is perpetual spring. The 
mean height of the high lands of the coast of the Caraccas is 
rather more than 1000 yards. The thermometer during the 
day keeps between 16° and 20°8° Reaumur, and at night, be- 
tween 128° and 14°4°. When we reflect that the climate in 
this delicious country, is equally favourable to the growth of the 
plantain, the orange tree, the coffee tree, the apple, the apri- 
cot and corn, we can hardly wonder at the enthusiasm of one 
of the national writers, who compares the situation of Ca- 
raccas to the terrestrial paradise, and recognizes in the 
Anauco and the neighbouring torrents, the four rivers of the 
Garden of Eden. To give some idea of the fertility of the 
earth in countries thus fortunately situated, it is sufficient te 
say that an acre of ground which in England would produce 
1,200lbs. of corn or 3,000Ibs. of potatoes, will protaoe in the 
province of Caraccas 1,700lbs. of coffee. And in those parts 
where wheat is cultivated, an acre yields about 3,000lbs. : 
nearly three times as much as in England, and four or five 
times as.much as in the more northern parts of Europet. 
With respect to the scenery of these favoured regions, and 


een, 


* The mean heat of the summer at Edinburgh, in lat. 56, is found in New 
Granada in Jat. 4° at 2,500 yards of elevation. The mean of Naples and Sicily 
is found in the valleys of Aragua in Venezuela, in lat. 10° at 500 yards of eleva- 
tion. At Cumana the temperature of September differs hardly half a degree 
from that of the whole year. 

+ The wheat is excellent in those places where it can be produced ; but this is 
only in particular soils. In general the obstacle to its production, is not found in 
the heat of the climate between the tropics, but in the luxuriant fecundity of the 
soil,which prevents the ear from forming ; so that it is in generel more profitable to 
cultivate coffee, or cotton, than corn. 
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the impression which it makes upon the traveller, when first 
introduced to it, we fancy it is difficult, for one who has never 
witnessed the effects of a tropical climate, to form any image 
of itin bis mind. ‘The following eloquent extract, will serve 
at least to convey some idea of the feelings it produces upon 
the imagination of a stranger. 


‘¢ There is something so great, so powerful, in the impression 
made by nature in the climate of the Indies, that after an abode of 
a few months we seemed to have lived there during a long succes. 
sion of vears. In Europe, the inhabitant of the north and of the 
plains feels an almost similar emotion, when he quits, even after a 
short abode the shores of the Bay of Naples, the delicious country 
between Tivoli and the Lake of Nem, or the wild and solemn 
scenery of the Higher Alps and the Pyrenees. Yet every where 
under the temperate zone, the effects of the physiognomy of the 
vegetables afford little contrast. The firs and the oaks, that crown 
the mountains of Sweden, have a certain family air with those, 
which vegetate in the fine climates of Greece and Italy. Between 
the tropics on the contrary, in the lower regions of both Indies, 
every thing in nature appears new and marvellous. In the open 
plains, and amid the gloom of forests, almost all the»reatembrances 
of Europe are effaced ; for it is thé vegetation that determines the 
character of a landscape, and acts upon our imagination by it’s 
mass, the contrast of it’s forms, and the glow of it’s colours. In 
proportion as impressions are powerful and new, they weaken ante- 
cedent impressions, and their strength gives them the appearance 
of duration. I wppeal to those, who, more sensible of the beauties 
of nature than of the charms of social life, have long resided in 
the torrid zone. How dear, how memorable during life is the land 
where they first disembarked! A vague desire to revisit that spot 
roots itself in their minds to the most advanced age. Cumana and 
it’s dusty soil are still more frequently present to my imagination, 
than all the wonders of the Cordilleras. Beneath the fine sky of 
the south, the light, and the magic of the aérial hues, embellish a 
land almost destitute of vegetation. ‘The sun does not merely en- 
lighten, it colours the objects, and wraps them in a thin vapour, 
which, without changing the transparency of the air, renders it’s 
tints more harmonious, softens the effects of the light, and diffuses 
over nature that calm, which is reflected in our souls. To explain 
this vivid impression, which the aspect of the scenery in the two 
Indies produces, even on coasts where there is little wood, it will be 
sufficient to recollect, that the beauty of the sky augments from 
Naples toward the equator, almost as much as from Provence to- 
ward the south of Italy.’?. Vol. IIT. P. 354. 

** Amidst a nature so overwhelming, we experienced only feel- 
ings of peace and repose. I might even add, that we are less 
struck in the solitude of these mountains with the new impressions 
we receive at every step, than with the marks of resemblance which 
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we trace in climates the most distant from each other, The hills 
by which the convent is backed, are crowned with palm-trees 
and arborescent ferns. In the evenings, when the sky denotes 
rain, the air resounds with the uniform howlings of the alouate 
apes, which resemble the distant sound of wind, when it shakes the 
forest. Yet amid these unknown sounds, these strange forms of 
plants, and these prodigies of a new world, nature every where 
speaks to man in a voice, the accents of which are familiar to his 
soul. The turf, that is spread over the soil; the old moss and the 
fern, that cover the roots of the trees; the torrents, that gush over 
the sloping banks of the calcareous rocks; in fine, the harmonious 
agreement of colours reflected by the waters, the verdure, and the 
sky ; every thing recalls to the traveller sensations, which he has 
already felt.” Vol. ILI. P. 160. 


Did the happiness of life consist in the gratification ofa 
poetical imagination, such a climate and such scenery as this 
would leave the human mind nothing to desire. But it hap- 
pens unfortunately, that the very same causes which occasion 
the magnificence of the tropical petagie are attended with 
effects, which too surely destroy the salubrity of the climate. 
It is not the heat of the torrid zone, which is so prejudicial to 
the human constitution, but its extreme fecundity. ‘The vast 
mass of vegetables, of every kind, with which the soil between 
the tropics is loaded, the gaseous emanations which are con- 
stantly mingling with the atmosphere, the continual decompo- 
sition of organic matter which is ever going on, added to the 
great quantity of vapour which is always kept suspended in 
the air, are circumstances which will ever render the countries, 
of which we are now speaking, less favourable to the happi- 
ness and comfort of the human species, than those of the tem- 
perate zone*. In saying this, however, we are merely refer- 





* To shewthe noxious properties which the gaseous expirations and the or- 
ganic decomposition of plants, are capable of possessing, we refer our readers to 
the following experiment which M. Humboldt made upon the mangrove. 

“ We saw the sea-water, along the whole coast, acquire a yellowish brown tint, 
wherever it comes into contact with the mangrove trees, Struck with this phe- 
nomenon, I. gatheied at Higuerota a considerable quantity of branches and roots, 
in order to make some experiments on the infusion of the mangrove, upon my ar- 
rival at Caraceas. The infusion in warm water had a brown colour, and an as- 
tringent taste. It contained a mixture of extractive matter, and tannin, The 
rhizophora, the misleto, the cornel-tree, all the plants, which belong to the na- 
tural families of the lorantheous ‘and the caprifoliaceous plants, have the same 
properties. The infusion of mangrove wood, kept in contact with atmospheric 
air under a glass jar for twelve days, did not sensibly affect its purity. A little 
blackish flocculent sediment was formed, but it was attended by no sensible ab- 
Sorption of oxygen. The wood and roots of the mangrove placed under water 
were exposed to the rays of the sun. J tried to imitate the daily operations of 
nature on the coasts at the rise of the tide. Bubbles of air were disengaged, and 
at the end of ten days’ formed a volume of thirty-three cubic inches. They were 
4 mixture of azot gas afd carbonic acid. Nitrous gas scarcely indicated tire pre- 
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ring toa general fact: South America is perhaps as little ex- 
posed to the inconveniences of all tropical climates, as any 
part of the torrid zone. 

Upon quitting the temperate climate, and magnificent 
scenery of the high lands, upon the backs of the cordilleras of 
South America, to descend into the plains, by which they are 
bounded, we enter, at once, into anew world. Our readers 
must not suppose, that because these plains afford pasture to 
innumerable herds of cattle, they are therefore any thing re- 
sembling what we call meadows; neither in the Llanos of 
South erica, nor in the prairies, as they are called of 
North America, is any trace of that rich verdure to be seen, 
which we are accustomed to associate with the idea of pas- 
ture land. No variety of wild flowers, scarcely rising above 
the grass, and mingling with its green, is to be seen in the 
pasturage of either division of America. The gramineous 
plants consist of reeds rather than herbage, and the daisies 
and dandelions, and other members of the dicotyledonous 
family, are of Brobdignagdian growth, and tower above the 
head. 


** In the Mesa de Paja, in the 9th degree of latitude, we entered 
the basin of the Llanos. The sun was almost at the zenith ; the 
earth wherever it appeared sterile and destitute of vegetation, was 
at the temperature of 48’ or 50°*. Not a breath of air was felt at 
the height at which we were on our mules; yet, in the midst of 
this apparent calm, whirls of dust incessantly arose, driven on by 
those small currents of air, that glide only over the surface of the 
ground, and are occasioned by the difference of temperature, which 
the naked sand and the spots covered with herbs acquire. These 
sand winds augment the suffocating heat of the air. Beers grain of 
quartz, hotter than the surrounding air, radiates heat in every di- 
rection ; and it is difficult to observe the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, without these particles of sand striking against the bulb of 
the thermometer. All around us, the plains seemed to ascend to- 
ward the sky, and that vast and profound solitude appeared to our 
eyes like an ocean covered with sea-weeds. According to the un- 
equal mass of vapours diffused through the atmosphere, and the va- 
riable decrement in the temperature of the different strata of air, the 





sence of oxygen+. Lastly, I set the wood and the roots of the mangrove tho- 
roughly wetted, to act on a given volume of atmospheric air in a phial with a 
ground glass stopple. The whole of the oxygen disappeared; and, far from be- 
ing replaced by carbonic acid, limewater indicated only 0:02. There was even & 
diminution of the volume of air, more than corresponded with the oxygen ab- 
sorbed.” Vol. IIL. P. S72. 

+ “* In a bundred parts there were eighty-four of nitrogen, fifteen of carbonic 
acid gas that the water had not absorbed, and one of oxygen,” 


® * Reaumur's thermometer, buried in the sand, rose to 38°4° and 40.”’ 
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horizon in some parts was clear and distinct ; in other parts it ap- 
peared undulating, sinuous, and asif striped. The earth there was 
confounded with the sky. Through the dry fog, and strata of va- 
pour, the trunks of palm-trees were seen from afar. Stripped of 
their foliage, and their verdant summits, these trunks appeared like 
the masts of a ship discovered at the horizon.” Vol. 1V. P. 291. 


We have now said enough and extracted enough, to give 
our readers same idea of the agricultural and pasturage dis- 
tricts of South America. It remains for us to convey some 
information respecting the region of forest, which occupies 
so vast a portion of that immense continent. This however, 
is by no means equally practicable: in the first place, these 
forests are altogether impenetrable to the traveller, and even 
to the hunter ; and in the wr gt even supposing them to — 
be penetrable in rerum natura, yet, it would seem to be an 
enterprize not likely to be undertaken by any one who travels 
with a view to publish at his return ; for the manner in which 
the jaguar passes his domestic hours, is a secret which he who 
witnesses would probably not live to divulge. And yet could 
we range among these forests without the certainty of de- 
struction, it would be the means of adding a leafto our books 
of natural history, the want of which is sadly missed. Of the 
manners, and habits, and instincts of the wild animals, little 
more, we fear, is really known, than an observer may gather 
by frequenting Exeter Change ; the rest of the picture, has too 
often been filled up according to the fancy of naturalists ; in the 
instance of Buffon, this is more particularly, the case, whose 
florid and circumstantial accounts very commonly give more 
insight into the character of his own fertile imagination than 
into that of the inaccessible monsters, whose very ways of 
thinking he often undertakes to pourtray. We are however, 
not very sanguine about ever arriving at much information in 
this branch of knowledge ; at least, as far as the torrid zone is 
concerned. To say nothing of the difficulties which the nature 
of the subject presents, the vegetation between the tropics is 
so prodigiously luxuriant, as to preclude the possibility of ac- 
cess to the interior of those immense regions, which we are 
now speaking of. The earth seems to be suffocated with its 
own productions ; not only the soil but the trees themselves 
are absolutely undistinguishable, and seem to form one vast 
mass of verdure. Were we to transplant the parasitical plants 
in which a single courbaril, or American fig-tree is clothed, 
we should have sufficient to form what would constitute alarge 
shrubbery in our climates. ‘The same lianas run like ropes 
along the ground, climb the tops of the highest trees, pass 
from one to anether at the height of more than a hundred 
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feet, and by interlacing with each other and with innume, 
rable other plants of the same family, shut out the light of the 
sky, almost as effectually as if by a vaulted roof. 

'M. Humboldt has given a description of the appearance of 
these gigantic forests, as seen from the banks of the Oroonoko, 
which will, we dare say, be read with interest. 


«© The manner in which the trees are disposed is very remark- 
able. We first find bushes of sauso*, forming a*kind of hedge 
four feet high; and appearing as if they had been clipped by the 
hand of man. A copse of cedars, brazillettoes, and lignum vite, 
rises behind this hedge. Palm-trees are rare; we saw only a few 
scattered trunks of the thorny piritu and corozo. The large 
quadrupeds of those regions, the tigers, tapirs, and pecaris, have 
made openings in the hedge of sausos which we have just described. 
Through these the wild animals pass, when they come to drink at 
the river. As they fear but little the approach of a boat, we had 
the pleasure of viewing them pace slowly along the shore, till they 
disappeared In the forest, which they entered by one of the narrow 
passes left here and there between the bushes. I confess that 
these scenes, which were often repeated, had ever for me a pecu- 
liar attraction. The pleasure they excite is not awing.solely to 
the interest, which the naturalist takes in the objects of his study ; 
it is conneeted with a feeling common to all men, who have been 
brought up in the habits of civilization. You find yourself in a 
new world, in the midst of untamed and savage nature. -Now it 
is the jaguar, the beautiful panther of America, that appears upon 
the shore; and now the hocco + with its black plumage and its 
tufted head, that moves slowly along the sausoes. Animals of the 
most different classes succeed each other. ¢ Esse como en el 


Paraiso f,’ said our pilot, an old Indian of the missions.’ Vol. IV, 
P. 420. 


But one feature in the description of this paradise is, 
however, wauting; we mean the innocence and mutual 
peace which are supposed to have reigned among the beasts 
of the forest, during the golden age of the creation: M. 
Humboldt relates, in another place, a nocturnal scene, 
which strikingly iilustrates the genius of the wild domain 


through which the great rivers of South America take their 
cauurse. 


“ The night was calm and serene, and there was a beautiful 
moonlight. The crocodiles were stretched along the shore, They 
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* « Hermesia castaneifolia. This is a new genus, app oaching the alchornea of 
Swart. (See ovr Plenies Equinox, vol. i. p. 165, pl. xlvi.)” 

+ ** Crax alector, the peacock pheasant; c. pauai, the cashew bird.” 

$ ** it is just as it was in Paradise.” 
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laced themselves in such a manner as to be able to see the fire. 

fe thought we observed, that its splendour attracted them, as it 
attracts fishes, crayfish, and other inhabitants of the water. The 
Indians showed us the traces of three tigers in the sand, two of 
which were very young. A female had no doubt conducted her 
little ones to drink at the river. Finding no tree on the strand, 
we struck our oars-in the ground, and to these we fastened our 
hammocks. Every thing passed tranquilly till eleven at night ; 
and then a noise so terrific arose in the neighbouring forest, that 
it was almost impossible to close our eyes. Amid the cries of so 
many wild beasts howling at once, the Indians discriminated such 
only as were heard separately. These were the little soft cries of 
the sapajous, the moans of the alouates, the howlings of the tiger, 
the conguar, or the American lion without mane, the pecari, and 
the sloth, and the voices of the cvrassoa, the parraka, and some 
other gallinaceous birds. When the jaguars approached the skirt 
of the forest, our dog, which till then had never ceased barking, 
began to howl and scek for shelter beneath our hammocks, 
Sometimes, after a long silence, the cry of the tiger came from 
the tops of the trees; and in this case it was followed by the sharp 
and long whistling of the monkeys, which appeared to flee from 
the danger that threatened them. 

“ I notice every circumstance of these nocturnal scenes, be- 
cause, being recently embarked on the Rio Apure, we were not 
yet accustomed to them. We heard the same noises repeated, 
during the course of whole months, whenever the forest approached 
the bed of the rivers. The security displayed by the Indians in- 
spires travellers with confidence. You persuade yourself with 
them, that the tigers are afraid of fire, and do not attack a man 
lying in his hammock. These attacks are in fact extremely rare ; 
and, during a long abode in South America, 1 remember only 
one example of a Llanero, who was found torn in his hammock 
opposite the island of Achaguas. 

‘‘ When the natives are interrogated on the causes of this tre- 
mendous noise made by the beasts of the forest at certain hours of 
the night, they reply gaily, ‘ they are keeping the feast of the full 
moon,’ 

“ I believe this agitation is most frequently the effect of some 
contest, that has arisen in the depths of the forest. The jaguars, 
for instance, pursue the pecaris and the tapirs, which, having no 
defence but in their numbers, flee in close troops, and break down 
the bushes they find in their way. Affrighted at this struggle, the 
timid and mistrustful monkies answer from the tops of the trees the 
cries of the large animals. They awaken the birds that live in 
society, and by degrees the whole assembly is in movement. We 
shall soon find, that it is not always in a fine moonlight, but more 
particularly at the time of a storm and violent showers, that this 
tumult takes place among the wild beasts. ‘ May heaven grant 
them a quiet night apd repose, and us also!’ said the monk who 
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accompanied us to the Rio Negro, when, skin with fatigue he 
assisted in arranging our accommodations for the night. It was 
indeed a strange situation, to find no silence in the solitude of 
woods. Inthe inns of Spain we dread the sharp sounds of guitars 
from the next apartment; in those of the Oroonoko, which are an 
open beach, or the shelter of a solitary tree, we are afraid of being 


disturbed in our sleep by voices issuing from the forest.” Vol. 
IV. P. 436. 


Having thus endeavoured to give our readers some general 
notion of the geology of this vast continent, of its climate, 
and of the character of its scenery, by assembling various 
particulars from different parts of the volumes before us, and 
forming them into one view, we shall now proceed to those 
portions of the volumes which come under the description in 
the title page: we mean to the personal narrative of M. 
Humboldt; keeping our eye principally to such incidents 
and adventures as will best serve to fill up the foreground of 
the vast landscape which we have sketched out already. 

With respect to the first and second volumes, of the series 
as yet published, we shall say but little, because they con- 
tain almost nothing of the slightest interest in. the-light of 
narrative details ; and not much, we think, even in a scien- 
tific point of view. The first of the two volumes which the 
publishers, in this country, have very judiciously joined into 
one, is entirely occupied with the details of packing up,—not 
black silk small clothes and clean shirts, to be sure, but 
what are scarcely more entertaining upon paper,—chronome- 
ters, and sextants, and theodolites, and all the apparatus of 
a philosophical traveller, together with the incidents which 
the appearance of the elements offer during the course of a 
prosperous voyage from Corunna to Teneriffe. The second 
volume contains our author's narrative of occurrences during a 
stay of six days at the last place, and the subsequent voyage 
to Caraccas. We could hardly help smiling when we found 
our author closing his account of the Canary islands, at 
which, in reality, Fe merely touched, in the seamen’s phrase, 
with the satisfactory assurance, that he 


‘“* He had now given a physical sketch of the island of Teneriffe, 
endeavoured to lay down precise notions respecting the geological 
constitution of the Canaries, the geography of plants peculiar to 

i 


this Archipelago, and their grouping at different heights above the 
level of the ocean.”’ 


We have nothing to say in opposition to this; only if all 
these matters might be learned in a few hours by a person 
upon the spot,—for M. Humboldt’s knowledge was the re- 
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sult, chiefly, of a journey of a few hours to the summit of the 
Peak—we cannot help thinking that they might have been 
made known to the reader in less than 170 pages of well filled 
octavo. 

M. Humboldt left Spain in the beginning of June, and 
anchored off Cumana on the 16th of July. At this place, 
and at the city of Caraccas, he and his companion, M. 
Bonpland, remained till the 7th of February, (1800) ; pass- 
ing their time, our readers will easily believe, not in making 
themselves agreeable to the ladies, nor in .smoaking segars, up 
to the chin in water, with the gentlemen, as is the fashion of 
those parts, butin climbing mountains, exploring caverns, mak- 
ing themselves acquainted with statistical details, and other 
occupations preparatory to the long and arduous journey 
which they contemplated. Qur author's account of the — 
various observations, both general and scientifical, which he 
made during this interval, occupy the whole of the third 
volume, and are in every point of view highly important. 
The subject of this volume we may hereafter find occasion to 
revert to ; but at present we must hasten over it, in order to 
accompany M. Humboldt ‘in his journey through the interior 
of the country, up to the town of St. Fernando, in the pro- 
vince of Varinas, and thence down the river Apure, into the 
Oroonoko ; soon after which the fourth volume ends, and to- 
gether with it, his narrative, so far as has yet been published 
of it. 

From Caraccas to the banks of Oroonoko, the shortest 
road would have been by Cabucka, near the mouth of the 
river Guarico; but a traveller of M. Humboldt’s character 
is guided in his preference of routes, not by distances, but 
by the interest of the countries through which they lead. 
The route chosen, in the present instance, led through some 
of the richest districts in South America, and over the im- 
mense savannahs of ‘Calabozo. 

After a journey of five days, during which nothing very 
remarkable occurred, they arrived on the 42th of February 
at Victoria, a village, as it is called, but containing between 
7 and 8000 inhabitants. This district is chiefly remarkable 
as being very thuch under the cultivation of wheat, which it 
produces in great abundance, and of the very finest quality ; 
the return is 20 for 1; but the inhabitants were so pre- 
possessed with the European prejudice, of the heat of the 
tropics being unfavourable to the growth of corn, that they 
asked our author, whether in Poland and Prussia the crops 
were more plentiful? The return in these countries is not 
more than 4 or 5 for1. At'Turmeco he had an opportunity 
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of seeing the militia of the country. In order to give a new 
impulse to the military service, the capitania-general had 
ordered a grand review, and a mock fight. M. Humboldt’s 
host was a lieutenant, and when the day was over, was never 
wearied of relating the wonders of it. ‘‘ He had been sur- 
rounded with muskets, whicli might have burst at every in- 
stant; he had been kept four hours in the sun, and his 
slaves were not permitted to hold an umbrella over his head.” 
Happy would it be for those once peaceful districts, if its in- 
habitants had retained the same inexperience of the sad 
realities of war; but the plains of Victoria and ‘Turmeco, 
have since been the theatre of the most bloody and obstinate 
conflicts. 

Quitting Turmeco, our travellers arrived late in the eve. 
ning at Maracay; where, as in every part of the Spanish 
colonies, they were received with the kindest hospitality ; 
this is a topic on which M. Humboldt often expatiates with 
grateful pleasure ; but we notice it,.in the present instance, 
in order to record a trait of nature. He was received in the 
house of a Canarian, whose husband was from home, upon 
commercial business, and his young wile had lately had the 
happiness of becoming a mother in his absenc® ~ ~ 


«* She was transported with jov, when she heard, that on our 
return from the Rio Negro we should proceed by the banks of the 
Oroonoko to Angostura, where her husband was. We were to 
bear him the tidings of the birth of his first child. In those coun- 
tries, as among the ancients, travellers are looked upon by their 
hosts as the safest means of communication. There are indeed 
posts established, but they make such great circuits, that private 
persons seldom entrust them with letters for the Llanos, or savan- 
nahs of the interior. The child was brought to us at the moment 
of our departure; we had seen him asleep at night, but we must see 
him awake in the morning. We promised to describe his features 
exactly to his father, but the sight of our books and instruments 
somewhat chilled the mother’s confidence. She said, ‘ that in a 
long journey, amid so many cares of another kind, we might well 
forget the colour of her child’s eyes.’ ’”? Vol. IV. P. 121. 


At Hacienda de Cura they spent seven days; living, as 
M. Humboldt tells us, after the manner of the rich in the 
country; that is to say, ‘‘ bathing twice, sleeping three 
times, and making three meals in the twenty-four hours.” 
Leaving the rich vale of Aragua, he arrived upon the banks 
of the lake of Valencia, called Tacarigua by the natives, and 
which detained him a good while in philosophical speculations 
respecting the ar i of its waters. The lake is ex- 
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remely picturesque, and embellished with islands, inhabited 
by some families of Mestizoes, who rear goats. Their 
domestic establishment is briefly enumerated; a hut con- 
gtructed of reeds ; hammocks woven with cotton, which the 
neighbouring fields produce ; a large stone for a hearth, and 
a wooden shell to hold water. An old Mestizo offered seme 
milk of his goats to our author: the guide related an anem 
dote which gives no very pleasing idea of the character of 
society in these distant solitudes. 


“ The day before our arrival, some sportsmen had visited the 
island. They were surprised by the night; and preferred sleeping 
in the open air to returning to Mocundo, This news spread alarm 
throughout the island. The father obliged the young girl to climb 
up a very lofty zamang or acacia, which grows in the plain, at 
some distance from the hut; while he stretched himself at the foot 
of the tree, and did not permit his daughter to descend, till the 
sportsmen had departed.” Vol. IV. P. 159. 


Leaving Hacienda on the 2ist, they arrived on the 23rd 
ata house of the Marquis de Toro, who seems to be one of 
the most enlightened and public spirited men in the province. 
He had been making the experiment, and we are happy to 
say, successfully, of cultivating his farms with free negroes ; 
another benefit which he had conferred ‘upon bis country, 
was the introduction of camels in America, to which he had 
imported them from the Canary isles. ‘The expense of 
transporting seems to be enormous ; a camel, bought for 30 
piastres, about five pounds, costs between eight and nine 
hundred on arriving on the coast of Caraccas. When one 
considers the prodigious convenience which these animals 
would afford, for the conveyance of merchandize over the 
burning plains of America, it seems surprising that tue intro- 
duction of them should not have been long since thought of. 
Had the conquistadores of America peopled the country 
with camels, at the same time that they transported horses 
and horned cattle into it, (which are now innumerable) it 
might have given a new face, in many respects, to the cha- 
racter of their colonies. ‘The omission is the more remark- 
able, as long alter the conquest of America, camels, for 
which the Moors had a great predilection, were common in 
the south of Spain. But in those days it. was found cheaper 
by the encomenderos, to let out Indians to hire, who then 
served in the place of beasts of burden. 

The city of New Valencia occupies a considerable space of 
ground, but contains not more than 7000 inhabitants. ‘The 
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most remarkable circumstance in it, is occasioned by the 
ants, by whem the whole town is undermined, and who are 
here an enemy ten times more formidable than the rats in 
London, which occasion such hollows and inequalities, as we 
have been told, in our pavements. 

On the 28th our travellers reached Porto-Cabello, where 
they remained a few days, and then returned to the valley of 
Aragua. On the road they stopped at a plantation in which 
they had an opportunity of seeing a tree which is called the 
cow-tree ; and which, among the many curiosities of the torrid 
zone, is certainly not the least. The tree has hitherto been en- 
tirely unknown, we believe, to botanists, although some inti- 
mation of its existence is found in an old aecount of the East 
Indies, by a Dutchman of the name of Laet. Caseum, which 
is the basis of cheese, has within a few years been found inthe 
emulsion of almonds, and very good sugar, as is well known, 
distills from the maple-tree. Mungo Park has made known 
to us the bufter-tree of Bambarra: and as to the bread-tree, 
that is found in many parts of the world. We know not, 
therefore, why a naturalist should feel unugnally astonished 
at meeting with a tree that supplies good milk and cheese. 
But when our experience has long been accustomed to a par- 
ticular order of things, it always gives our understanding a 
shock, to find the connection broken; and on this account 
we can hardly help sympathizing with the feelings, which the 
sight of the cow-/ree excited in the mind of Mr. Humboldt, 
who says, that of all the phenomeaa which he had witnessed, 
none so powerfully affected his imagination. 


“ A few drops of vegetable juice recall to our minds all the 
powerfulness and the fecundity of nature.* On the barren flank of 
a rock grows a tree with coriaceous and dry leaves. Its large 
woody roots can scarcely penetrate into the stone. For several 
months of the year not a single shower moistens its foliage. Its 
branches appear dead and dried ; but when the trunk is pierced, 
there flows ‘+00 it a sweet and nourishing milk. It is at the rising 
of the sun, that this vegetable fountain is most abundant. The 
Blacks and natives are then seen hastening from all quarters, fur- 
nished with large bowls to receive the milk, which grows -yellow, 
and thickens at its surface. Some employ their bowls under the 
tree itself, others carry the juice home to their children. We 


seem to see the family of a shepherd, who distributes the milk of 
his flock.” Vol. IV. P. 216. 


This curious tree resembles in its form the chrysophyllum 
cainito, or broad-leaved star-apple. Its leaves are long, 
tough, and alternate, and marked in the lower surface by 
prominent ribs. The fruit is fleshy, and contains one or two 
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nats. The incision being made, it yields A the 
milk is thick, of an agreeable taste,and balmy smell ; and 
the negroes are said to grow sensibly fatter in the seasons 
when the palo de vaco, as they call it, furnishes most milk. 
We have detained the reader so long with the description 
of the cow-tree, that we must hasten over the details into 
which Mr. Humboldt enters, respecting the cultivation of 
cocoa, and wait for him till he commences his journey over 
Llanos ; we cannot, however, resist the temptation of giving 
the following characteristic anecdote. At the village of 
Guigne they lodged with an old serjeant, a native of Murcia, 
and a man of some oddity of character. To shew that he 
had studied among the Jesuits, he repeated the history of the 
creation in Latin ; knew the names of many of the Roman 
Emperors, and was almost as earnest to hear a few new 
anecdotes of the court of Tiberius and Dioclesian, as to find 
a remedy for the gout, to which he was, in some sort, a 


_ Voluntary martyr. ‘“‘ I know,” said he, “ that a Zambo of 


Valencia, who is a famous curioso, could cure me; but the 
Zambo would expect to be treated with attentions that I 
cannot prevail upon myself to pay to a man of his colour, 
and I prefer remaining as I am.’ 

The Llanos,. or steppes of the Lower Oronoko, upon 
which our author is now entering, are situated between the 
parallels 70° and 73°. We have already given our readers 
some general idea of the scenery which they present, and 
shall, therefore, not repeat our cow ee frequent — 
After travelling two nights on horseback, and resting by day 
beneath the thin shade of the palm trees, which scarcely 
broke the scorching rays of the sun, our travellers arrived 
at a solitary house, surrounded by a few small huts, covered 
with reeds and skins. As there is something new in the kind 
of existence which is led in these remote desarts, our readers 
will not be displeased to have some account of the economy 
of a pasture farm in these yast regions. § - 


_ “ The cattle, oxen, horses, and mules, are not penned, but 
wander freely over an extent of several square leagues. There is 
no where any enclosure; men naked to the waist, and armed with 
a lance, ride over the savannahs, to inspect the animals, 'brin 
back those that wander too far from the pastures of the farm, an 
mark with a hot iron all that do not already bear the mark of the 
proprietor. These Mulattoes, who are known by the name of 
Peones Lianeros, are partly freed men and partly slaves. There 
does not exist a race more constantly exposed to the devourin 
heat of the tropical sun. Their. food is meat dried in the air, an 
a little salted; and of this even their horses sometimes eat. Always 
Aaz 
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on foot. We found an old Negro slave, who governed the farm 
in the absence of his master. He told us of herds composed of 
several thousand cows, that were grazing in the steppes, yet we 
asked in vain for a bowl of milk. We were offered, in the shell of 
the tutumo, a yellow, muddy, and fetid water, drawn from a 
neighbouring pool. The indolence of the inhabitants of the L!anos 
is such, that they do not dig wells, though they know that almost 
every where at ten feet deep fine springs are found m a stratum of 
conglomerate, or red sand-stone. After having suffered one half 
of the year from the effect of inundations, they patiently expose 
themselves, during the other half, to the most painful want of 
water. The old Negro advised us, to cover the cup with a linen 
cloth, and drink as through a filter, that we might not be incom- 
moded by the smell, and swallow less of the fine yellowish clay 
suspended in the water.”” Vol. IV. P. $19. 

*€ No sooner were our instruments unloaded, and safely placed, 
than our mules were set at liberty, to go, as they say here, ‘ and 
search for water in the savannah *.? There are little pools round 
the farm, which the animals find, guided by their instinct, by the 
view of some scattered tufts of mauritia, and by the sensation of 
humid coolness, caused by little currents of air amid ah atmosphere, 
which to us appears calm and tranquil. When the pools of water 
ate far distant, and the people of the farm are too lazy to lead 
the cattle to these natural watering places, they confine them 
during five or six hours in a very hot stable, before they let them 
loose. Excess of thirst then augments theit sagacity, sharpening 
as it were their senses and their instinct. No sooner is the stable 
opened, than you see tlre horses and mules, especially the latter, 
the penetration of which exceeds the intelligence of the horses, 
rush into the savannahs. Their tail raised, their head thrown 
back, they ran against the wind, stopping from time to time as if 
they were exploring space ; they fellow less the impressions of sight 
than of sinell; and at length announce by prolonged uecighings, 
_ there is water in the direction of their course.”” Vol. IV. 

. S21. 


It is very difficult, of course, to form any estimate of the 
herds contained in the Llanos of the provinces of Venezuela. 
M. Depons reckons from the mouth of the Oronoko to the 
lake Maracaybo, 1,200,000 oxen, 180,000 horses, and 90,000 
mules}. In the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, there are sup- 
posed to be 12,000,000 oxen, and 3,000,000 horses, without 
mecluding the cattie that have no acknowledged proprietor t. 
The richest proprietors mark as many as-14,000 annually, 
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and sell 5 or 6,000. History has preserved the name of the 
colonist who first conceiyed the happy idea of peopling these 
vast solitudes with cattle ; Christorel Rodriguez, in the year 
1584. It may, perhaps, enable us to form a more definite 
idea of the extent of these herds, if we compare it with the 
extent of the herds in agricultural countries. France, ac- 
cording to M. Penchat, feeds 6,000,000 of large hornod 
cattle. In the Austrian monarchy they are estimated by M. 
Lichtenstein at 13,400,000. 

In order to suffer less from the heat, our travellers set out 
at two in the morning, in the hope of reaching Calabozo 
before noon, a little commercial town, situate in the midst of 
the Llanos. 


“ The aspect ef the country was still the same. There was no 
moonlight; but the great masses of nebulae, that decorate the 
southern sky, enlighten, as they set, a part of the terrestrial 
horizon. The solemn spectacle of the starry vault, which displays 
itself in its immense extent ; the cool breeze which blows over the 

lain during the night; the waving motion of the grass, wherever 
it has attained any height; every thing recalled to our minds the 
surface of the ocean. The illusion above al) augments, and we 
are never weary of telling it, when the disk of the sun shows itself 
at the horizon, repeats its image by the’effects of refraction, and, 
soon losing its flattened form, ascends rapidly and straight toward 
the zenith.” Vol, IV. P. 325. 


On their arrival at Calabozo, Mr. Humboldt’s first enquiry 
was for the gymnoti, or electrical eels, with which the neigh- 
bourhood of that place is known to abound. ‘The basins of 
standing water which are frequent there, are filled with them. 
He and Mr. Bonpland set off on the 19th of March, at a very 
early hour, for the village of Rasteo de Abaxo ; from whence 
they were conducted to a stream, which in the dry season 
forms a basin of muddy water, surrounded by fine trees and 
various fragrant shrubs. As it is extremely difficult to cateh 
the gymnoti with nets, or any contrivance of that nature, the 
Indians told them that they would “ fish with horses,” 
embarbascar con cavallos. Accordingly away they set off, 
scouring the savannah for wild horses and mules. ‘They 
brought about thirty with them, which they forced to enter 
the pool ; but we shall give the account which follows in Mr. 
Humboldt’s own language. 


“ The extraordinary noise caused by the horses’ hoofs makes the 
fish issue from the mud, and excites them to combat. These 
yellowish and livid eels, resembling large aquatic serpents, swim 
on the surface of the water, and crowd undor the bellies of the 
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horses and mules. A contest between animals of so different an 
organization furnishes a very striking spectacle. The Indians, 
provided with harpoons and long slender reeds, surround the pool 
closely ; and some climb upon the trees, the branches of which 
extend horizontally over the surface of the water. By their wild 
cries, and the length of their reeds, they prevent the horses from 
running away, and reaching the bank of the pool. The eels, 
stunned by the noise, defend themselves by the repeated discharge 
of their electric batteries. During a long time they seem to prove 
victorious. Several horses sink beneath the violence of the invisi- 
ble strokes, which they receive from all sides in organs the most 
essential to life; and stunned by the force and frequency of the 
shocks, disappear under the water. Others, panting, with mane 
erect, and haggard eyes, expressing anguish, raise themselves, 
and endeavour to flee from the storm by which they are overtaken, 
They are driven back by the Indians into the middle of the water ; 
but a small number succeed in eluding the active vigilance of the 
fishermen. These regain the shore, stumbling at every step, and 
stretch themselves on the sand, exhausted with fatigue, and their 
limbs benumbed by the electric shocks of the gymnoti. 

“ In less than éve minutes two horses were drowned. The eel, 
being five feet long, and pressing itself against the belly of the 
horses, makes a discharge along the whole extent of its electric 
organ. It attacks at once the heart, the intestines, and the 
plexus casliacus of abdominal nerves. It is natural, that the effect - 
felt by the horses should be more powerful, than that produced 
upon man by the touch of the same fish at only one of his extre- 
mities. The horses are probably not killed, but only stunned. 
They are drowned from the impossibility of rising amid the pro- 
longed struggle between the other horses and the eels. 

“ We me little doubt, that the fishing would terminate by 
killing successively all the animals engaged ; but by degrees the 
pea rg of this unequal combat diminished, and the wearied 
gymnoti dispersed. They require a long rest*, and abundant 
nourishment, to repair what they have lost of galvanic force. The 
mules and horses appear less frightened ; their manes are no longer 
bristled, and their eyes express less dread. The gymnoti ap- 
proach timidly the at of the marsh, where they are taken by 
means of small harpoons fastened to long cords. When the cords 
are very dry, the Indians feel no shock in raising the fish into the 
air. In a few minutes we had five large eels, the greater part of 
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* « The Indians assured us, that when the horses are made to run two days 
successively into the same pool, none are killed the second day. See, on the 
fishing for gymnoti, and for the particulars of the experiments made at Calaboro, 
a memoir published im my Observations de Seologie, vol. j. p. 59—92.; and my 
Tableaux de la Nature, vol. i. p. 53—57. 1 have enabled to add here some 
new considerations, founded on a more intimate knowledge of the actien of 
electromotive apparatuses.” 
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which were but slightly wounded. Some were taken by the same 
means toward the evening.”” Vol. IV. P. 348. 


The fish, when measured, were some of them five feet 
eat > one of three feet weighed twelve pounds ; their flesh is 
well tasted. Their colour is an olive green, and the head 
yellow mingled with red. The temperature of the water in 
which they live, is from 26° to 27° Reaum.; in colder 
waters the electrical fluid is said to diminish. It is certainly 
strange that animals endowed with electromotive organs, 
should be found not in the air, but in a fluid that is a con- 
ductor of electricity. The experiments which Mr. Humboldt 
made upon this extraordinary animal are detailed at length, 
and are highly curious ; and we regret that our limits oblige 
us to content ourselves with recommending the whole account - 
to the notice of our readers. 

They left Calabozo on the 24th, highly delighted with the 
experiments which they had had an opportunity of making 
upon the gymnotus. During the night they passed the Rio 
Tisnao, in the neighbourhood of which they were shewna 
hut which had been the scene of a very extraordinary adven- 
ture that happened to their host at Calabozo, Don Miguel 
Cousin, and which strikingly illustrates the character of the 


country in those parts of the Llanos that are in the neigh- 


bourhood of dried rivers. 


“ Sleeping with one of his friends on a bench covered with 
leather, Don Miguel was awakened early in the morning by 
violent shakes, and a horrible noise. Clods of earth were thrown 
into the middle of the hut. Presently a young crocodile two or 
three feet long issued from under the bed, darted at a dog that 
lay on the threshold of the door, and, missing him in the impetu- 
osity of his spring, ran toward the beach to attain the river. On 
examining the spot where the barbacon, or bedstead, was placed, 
the cause of this strange adventure was easily discovered. The 
ground was disturbed to a considerable depth. It was dried mud, 
that had covered the crocodile in that state of lethargy, or summer 
sleep, in which many of the species lie during the absence of the 
rains amid the Llanos. The noise of men and horses, perhaps 
the smell of the dog, had awakened the crocodile. The hut being 
placed at the edge of the pool, and inundated during part of the 
year, the crocodile had no doubt entered, at the time of the in. 
undation of the savannahs, by the same opening by which Mr. 
Pozo saw it go out.” Vol. LV. P. 380. 


It seems that heat and drought, in the torrid zone, act 
upon plants and animals the same as cold. During the 
months of January and February, which is the period of 
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the greatest drought, the trees produce the same appearance 
us in our climates is produced by frost. ‘They are stripped 
of their leaves, and cease to afford shade, just when shade 
would be most acceptable. In Jike manner in the North of 
Egypt, a country where the thermometer, in the coolest 
mouth, does not tall below 13°4° Reaum.: the same animals 
are found torpid with cold, which are found torpid with heat 
between the tropics. Mr. Humboldt thinks that the mean 
icmperattre of the dried mud in which the crocodiles of the 
tropics @stivate, if we may be allowed an expression to cor- 
respond with /ybernale, is more than 40°. ‘This effect which 
we are row speaking of, is not cunfined to the large animals 
of the lizard tribe. The Indians often find enormous boas, 
or vs they sometimes call them, ‘ swallowers of stags,’ in 
the same lethargic state. ‘The denrecs, or Madagascar hedge- 
hogs, pass three mouths of the year in lethargy. 

On the 25th of March our travellers ¢ ontinued their j journey 
over the Llanos; dering the day they had an opportunity of 
examining the reologi ical constitution of the plains. <A for- 
mation of ied sand- stone (or ancient conglomerate) covers an 
extent of several thousand square leagues. Mr. Humboldt 
fcund it again in the vast plains of ‘the Comazen, or the 

eastern Loundary of the provinee of Jaén de Bracamocos. 
‘This predigious extension of red sand-stone is one of the 
most striking phenomena in geology. 

After two days wandering in the given direction of their 
journey, over tracts in which no traces of a road were to be 
found, they arrived on the 27th at the Villa de San Fernando, 
the capita il of the mission of the Capuchins, in the province 
of Varinas. Llere our author's journey over the hin was 
terminated: the three ensuing months of April, May, and 
June, were passed upon the rivers. The volume before us 
contains the journal of his excursion down to the 13th of 
April; the remainder will form the subject of the next 
volume. For this we shall wait with anxious expectation ; 
the short specimen which he has here given us of the scenery, 
and various phenomena which the banks of the Oronoko pre- 
sent to the eye of a man of genius and science, is calculated 
to awaken an interest of no ordinary kind; and it is, perhaps, 
wiih this view that he has inserted a fragment of his voyage 
in the present volume ; for, otherwise, it might with more pre- 
priety have been broke n off at that part of it which we have 
just concluded. Be this, however, as it may, the motive 
which influenced him can have no weight with us; we shall, 
therefore, reserve the concluding ¢ hapter of the volume be- 
fore us, until we can continue the thread of the narrative, of 
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which it merely gives us the clue. In the mean while, we 
have only to express our high admiration of the talents, the 
knowledge and indefatigable enterprize which these volumes, 
as do all those Mr. [fumboldt has ever published, betray. He 
would have been an extraordinary man at any period ; for we 
know of no traveller, taking all our author’s qualifications 
into acccunt, that can be put in comparison with him. But 
when placed in contrast with the various writers of “ Six 
Weeks Tours,” and “ Brief Sketches,” and ‘ First [mpres- 
sions,” and other like nonsense and stuff with which oar 
fashionable booksellers inundate the reading-rooms of country 
book clubs, Mr. Humboldt’s genius and acquirements ap- 
pear to be almost gigantic. One takes up his book as if it 
were written by a writer of some former age, hardly con- 
ceiving it possible that in these times of universal inspi- 
ration upon all sabjects, political, literary, and religious, a 
man of science and information, and—if our readers will 

ardon us for using a cant word—liberality, should exist, who 
is really not'a mere pretender. 








Art. If. Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk. The Second 
dition. 3 vols. 8vo. Blackwood. Edinburgh. 1819. 


Tur history of these Letters, which is rather a singular 
one, is not unworthy of a place in the annals of ephemeral 
literature. ‘They ortginally appeared in a series of critiques, 
published in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, in the form 
of “ extracts” from an imaginary work, entitled as above, 
and purporting to be written by Dr. Peter Morris, a Welch 
physician, during a short residence in Scotland. ‘The ruse 
succeeded. Inquiries were made at the shops of all the 
booksellers, for Peter’s Letters ; and the author, as it now ap- 
pears, has at length been induced to add to their number, 
und to present them to the public in a more regular form. 
Hence the quizzical anncuncement in the title-page of a 
‘** second edition.” 

Many are the devices to which men of genius have had 
recourse, when they wanted to create for themselves an op- 
portunity to delineate the characters, and describe the man- 
ners which might happen to prevail around them; and none 
of these has been more commonly adopted than the one 
which the author now kefere us has emploved with very con- 
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siderable success. Gil Blas, the best of all novels, is well 
known to have had for its object to exhibit, under the dis. 
guise of Spanish names, the leading characters of the French 
court of the day, as also such other principal personages, as 
at that time happened to command any attention in Paris 
for their talents or eccentricity. The Letters of a Peruvian 
Princess, of the Turkish Spy, and more recently ‘ Letters 
from England” by a Pseudo-Spaniard, and the Hermit in 
London, are all examples of the same kind. The writers 
of these. well-known works assumed, like the author of 
‘“* Peter's Letters,” the character of strangers in their own 
country, and then endeavoured to set forth the impressions 
which the men and things, with which they were best ac- 
quainted, might be supposed to make on the mind of an in- 
dividual who has just seen them for the first time. 

It is extremely difficult, however, to put oneself so en- 
tirely in the predicament of a visitor, to whom every thing 
is new, as to divest the mind of all local knowledge except 
what such a person may be supposed to have had the means 
and the inclination to pick up; and, above all, to give that 
freshness and force to his perceptions of things, as they fall in 
his way, which a man is doomed to experience only once in 
the same place. In this particular, the author of “ Peter’s 
Letters” is chargeable with a complete failure. Throughout 
the greater part of his book, indeed, he completely forgets 
that he is personating a character, and, of course, he writes 
not at all like Dr. ica. an elderly gentleman, who has 
been only a few weeks in Edinburgh, but like Mr. , 
an extremely clever young person, who has lived in that city 
several years, and who is well acquainted with the characters 
and acquirements of almost every man of note resident in it 
or near it. For example, the very intimate knowledge which 
the Welch physician is supposed to acquire of the Edin- 
burgh lawyers and their business, manifests great inattention 
to the circumstances in which he is placed; for, admitting 
that a stranger might be induced to go to the Parliament 
House so often as to be able to form a just opinion of the 
oratorical powers of the several barristers who practise in it 
with most success, and to discriminate with all the acumen 
of a Quinctilian, wherein Jeffery surpasses Cockburn, and in 
what points they are both eclipsed by Cranstoun, we should 
still ask, whether it be at all natural or probable that such a vi- 
sitor would show himself so excessively prying into the details 
of a very common profession, as to be able to tell his kinsfolk 
in Wales (supposing they had any wish to be informed on 
such matters) who stands fifth or sixth on the list of forensi¢ 
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spouters in the Scottish metropolis, and who are the per- 
sons into whose hands the largest fees and the most gainful 
drudgery have eventually fallen. All his remarks too, about 
the ‘‘ stone school,” ae the young whig advocates, are ex- 
tremely out of place, when put into letters addressed to a 
Welch Clergyman, who cannot be supposed to take any 
possible interest in such arrant professional cant, or in 
persons so utterly insignificant beyond the precincts of the 
bar, at which they seek for employment. Of the physicians 
of Edinburgh, on the other hand, men who figure so highly 
in the line of his own profession, Dr. Morris has not said a 
single word. He does not even appear to have seen or heard 
of such persons in any one of the parties or conversations in 
which he was engaged during his stay in that city. His. 
whole soul seems to have been engrossed with the lawyers, 
the reviewers, the poets, the philosophers, the whigs, and 
the 8ceptics of the north; and when, on one or two oc- 
casions, he goes into their college to observe their mode 
of teaching, we find him seated, not in the class-room 
of Gregory, or of Horne, or of Duncan, but in that of 
Dr. T. Brown, and of the late Mr. Playfair. In short, there 
is a sad want of keeping in the character of Dr. Morris: 
and if he himself had not told us that he is a man some- 
where about fifty,, who had once practised physic in the vale 
of Aberystwith, our imaginations would never have pictured 
any other author than a young Scot, about half the age of- 
the Doctor, who had learned Greek at Oxford, and who 
professes law at Edinburgh. But we cannot describe this 
rising genius so well as we find it done to our hand, in the 
3d volume of the Letters, by one who ought to know him 


better than we can be supposed to do, in thought, word, and 
deed, 


‘© It was on this occasion,”” writes Dr. Morris, “ that I had an 
opportunity of seeing and conversing with Mr. L——, who, as 
well as Mr, W——n, is supposed to be one of the principal sup- 
porters of this Magazine (Blackwood’s), and so of judging for my- 
self concerning an individual, who seems to have cared very little 
how many enemies he raised up among those who were not per- 
sonally acquainted with him. Owing to the satirical vein of some 
of the writings ascribed to his pen, most persons whom I have 
heard speak of him, seem to have been 1 Ma with a notion, 
that the bias of his character inclined towards an unrelenting sub- 
version of the pretensions of others. But I soon eh 2a that 
here was another instance of the incompetency of the crowd to 
form any rational opinion about persons of whom they see only 
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partial Bimpecs, and hear only distorted representations. I was 


not long in his company ere I was convinced, that those elenients 
which form the basis of his mind, could never find their satis. 
faction in mere satire; and that if the exercise of penetration had 
alforded no higher pleasure, nor led to any more desirable result 
than that of detecting error or exposing absurdity, there is no 
person who would sooner have felt an inclination to abandon it in 
despondency and disgust. At the same time, a strong and ever 
wakeful perception of the ludicrous is certainly a prominent fea- 
ture in his composition, and his flow of animal spirits enables him 
to enjoy it keenly, and invent it with success. Under the in. 
fluence of that mode of thinking, a turn for pleasantry rather in- 
clines to exercise itself in a light and good-humoured play of fancy 
upon the incongruitics and absurd relations, which are so con- 
tinually presenting themselves in the external aspect ef the world, 
than to gratify a sardonic bitterness in exulting over them, or to 
nourish a sour and atrabilarious spirit, in regarding them with a che- 
rished and pampered feeling of disapprobation, like that of Swift, 
Hut Mr. L. is a very young person, and 1 would hope may soon 
find, that there are much better things in literature than satire, let 
it be as good humoured as you will. Indeed, W. tells me, he al- 
veady professes himself heartily sick of it, and has begun to write 
of late in a quite different key.”’ 


The above character, we believe, is drawn from the most 
authentic sources, and the change which has taken place in 
Mr. Ls sey of writing is most fully exemplified in these 
three volumes of Letters. They are laudatory from beginning te 
end; praise every man, and woman, and child; the very 
meat, drink, tables, and chairs, upon which the author hap- 
pened to set his eye or his person; in short all things come im 
for a share of his admiration, save and except the Black Bull 
Inn, which unfortunately has not met with the same favour in 
the eves of our Cambrian tourist. Now, at this stage of our 
article, we think it as well to mention, once for all, that 
we ourselves made a tour in Scotland in the months of Au- 
gust and September last past, and put up, according to the 
old phrase, at the said house of entertainment for man and 
horse, loth in passing northward and in returning home; 
and we do assure our readers, that had we written from 
thence to the Rev. David Williams, or to any other of our 
Welch relations, we should most assuredly have praised the 
Plack Bull [no, as a Diversorium, where aman may enjoy 
much comfort and civility at very moderate charges. We 
were particulaily struck with the goodness and potency of 
the pert wine, which was so superior to what we get in si- 
mil'ar houses jn this part of the pater Bod and, in honour to 
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the host rather perhaps than to ourselves, we will confess, 
that we drank a larger portion of it than exactly suited our 
southern stomachs and our usual abstinence. 

We could wish that Dr. Morris had travelled a_ little 
farther into the north and west of Scotland than he appears 
to have hitherto done, and taken some notice of those vile 
high!and harpies who, infesting all the inns and roads of 
the more beaten parts of their savage country, extort from 
strangers the most unreasonable returns for the smallest 
services. For example, at a certain place of which we 
forget the name, we were desirous to have our little lug- 
gage conveyed from one point to another, and accordingly 
entered into terms with a few of the bare-legged gillies* to 
perform for us this pressing duty. Not one of them would 
take the trunk on his shoulders for less than two shillings 
a mile; and although the distance, by their own reckoning, 
was not more than seven miles, they had the conscience to 
ask fifteen shillings, as being, we suppose, a round sum. 
They knew well that we had no alternative, but either to 
submit to their rapacity, or to sacrifice the view of certain 
scenery which we had travelled a great way to see ; and al- 
though human labour is of little value in those remote parts, 
yet as there is no competition or regular market for it, a 
traveller must consent to pay highly for whatever service he 
chooses to command. As to the prices of eatables and drink- 
ables at the regular inns in the Highlands, we had no parti- 
cular fault to find, farther perhaps than that the notions of 
the people as to cleanliness and comforts are still ex- 
tremely Hottentotish; and that they never, like the French, 
stimulate your appetite by the manner in which they serve 
their viands. We refrain from all remarks on the condition 
of the peasantry at large, who seem in many places to exist 
in a state of discomfort even more deplorable than that of 
the low Irish; and as a proof of this we have to observe, 
that we met in our tour a company of the 88th regiment of 
foot on their march for Inverness, who, although west-of- 
Ireland men, and of course not accustomed to many delica- 
cies, preferred the canopy of heaven, or a deserted sheep 
shield, to any accommodation which could be provided for 
them by billets from their quarter-master. 

We have introduced our own traveis in Scotland, simply 
with the intention of satisfying our readers that we are quite 
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* Gillie, which signifies boy, is evidently a Celtic or Gothic term, which wa 
have in the various forms of Gillie, Gil, and Childe. Every one will recollect 
Gil Blas, Gil Morris, and Childe Harold. 
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au fait as to most of the matters contained in tlie book of the 
soi disant Peter Morris, M.D. and therefore suitably pre- 
pared to act the part of reviewers. It required not, however, 
the advantage of such opportunities to detect several inac- 
curacies in the memoranda of the said Dr. Morris. For in- 
stance, he cannot, we are certain, have understood Professor 
Playfair distinctly, when he relates as a part of his conversa- 
tion with that learned person, that the monument which 
forces itself upon the eye of a visitor in the Calton church- 
we of Edinburgh, was erected to the memory of David 

ume by the friends of the historian. The fact, we believe, 
is less complimentary both to that distinguished author and 
his surviving admirers ; for it is well known that Mr. Hume 
built the sepulchre himself, a considerable time before his 
death, and gave directions, we have heard, that it should be 
lef€ open at the top to facilitate any movements that he 
might have to make hereafter. We have no intention to 
hunt out trivial mistakes or incidental anachronisms ; but it 
is clear, moreover, that Peter could not be present at Burns’ 
dinner in Edinburgh ; as that dinner was swallowed, and, in 
most cases, digested, nearly two years before his visit to 
Scotland. Nor is he much more fortunate in his account of 
the Commissioners’ dinner; inasmuch as, according to our 
information, the purse-bearer presides at a table of his own 
in a different room, and never acts as croupier to his Grace. 
The origin of his secession from the Kirk of Scotland is like- 
wise incorrectly stated; the quarrel, about the burgess oath, 
having been confined to the two bodies of dissenters, who, 
in relation to this event, assumed the names of burghers and 
anti-burghers. These, indeed, are trifles light as air; but 
they destroy the illusion completely, wherever the real facts 
are known. 

We shall cease, therefore, to speak of the book in its 
assumed character of a Welsh origin, and proceed to weigh 
its merits as the production of a young man of great obser- 
vation and of very uncommon powers as a writer, who has 
undertaken to give his opinion of the learning, the pursuits, 
and the manners of his own countrymen. We cannot, how- 
ever, proceed a single step without expressing our regret 
that the author should have in so many places mixed fact 
with fiction, that we are never certain when he speaks from 
what he has seen, and when he speaks from what he has 
imagined ; and this is the more provoking, too, that on some 
occasions his fictions and his realities are so utterly diseord- 
ant, as to shoek every feeling of consistency in the mind of 
the reader. In fact, he is perpetually quizzing his readers, 
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or talking to them in a half-smothered laugh, so that one does 
not know whether to believe him and look grave, or join him 
in his boisterous cachinnation, which ever and anon threatens 
to burst out. In the following account of a dinner party, for 
example, at the house of Mr. Jeffery, there is introduced 
what must appear to many asa very absurd attempt to abuse 
the credulity of the reader, and to cover with ridicule two or 
three individuals, with whom no one is entitled to use so 
much freedom. 


** We were joined towards six o’clock by.Professors P. and L. 
(Playfair and Leslie) and one of two young advocates, who had 
walked out with them. There were several other gentlemen, 
mostly of grave years, so that I was not a little astonished when 
somebody proposed a trial of strength in leaping. Nor was m 
astonishment at all diminished, when Mr. P began to throw off 
his coat and waistcoat, and to prepare himself for taking his part 
in the contest. When he did so much, I could have no apology ; 
so I also stripped; and indeed the whole party did the same, ex- 
cept J—— alone, who was dressed in a green short jacket with 
scarcely any skirts, and therefore deemed to consider himself as 
already sufficiently “‘ accinctus ludo.’”’ I used to be a good leaper in 
my day—witness the thousands of times I have beat you in the Port 
meadow and elsewhere—but I cut a very poor figure among these 
sinewy Caledonians. With the exception of L , they all 
jumped wonderfully ; and J was quite miraculous, considéring 
his brevity of stride. But the greatest wonder of the whole was 
Mr. P. He also is a short man, and he cannot be less than seventy, 
yet he took his stand with the assurance of an athletic, and posi- 
tively beat every one of us—the very best of us at least halfa heel’s 
breadth. I was quite thunderstruck, never having heard the least 
hint of his being so great a geometrician—in this sense of the 
word. I was, however, I must own, agreeably surprised by such a 
specimen of buoyant spirit and muscular strength in so venerable 
an old gentleman, and could not forbear complimenting him on his 
revival of the ancient peripatetic ideas about the necessity of cul- 
tivating the external as well as the internal energies, and of mixing 
the activity of the practical with that (with what?) of the con- 
templative life. By and bye we were summoned to the drawing- 
room, where we found several ladies with Mrs. J——. You know 
she is an American, and J—— went across the Atlantic for her a 
few years ago, while we were at war with her country. She is a 
very pleasing person, and they have one extremely interesting little 
girl. J made no alteration in his dress, but joined the ladies 
exactly in his morning costume—the little green jacket aforesaid, 
Brey worsted pantaloons, and Hessian boots, and a black silk hand- 

erchief. How had Grub-street stared to see the prince of re- 
viewers in such a garb! The dinner was excellent—a glorious 
turbot and oyster-sauce for one thing; and (sitesco rcferens) there 
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was no want of champaigne. the very wine, by the way, which I 
should have guessed tobe J ——’s favourite. The true reviewing 
diet is certainly champaigne and devilled biscuit. The intro Juction 
of the claret and desert made, fora long time, very little alteration 
in the subject matter of the discourse ; but by degrees the natural 
feelings and interests of the company did begin to shine through 
the cloud of babillage, and various matters, on which I was much 
better pleased to hear their. opinions, were successively talked— 
none of them, however, with the least appearance of what the 
Scotch very expressively call forethought. Every thing went on 
with the utmost possible facility , and in general with a very grace- 
ful kind of lightness.’’ 


When in Edinburgh last month, we made some enquiry of 
a friend in relation to this dinner, and particularly in regard 
to the wonderful leaping of Mr. Jeffery and Professor Play- 
fair, the latter of whom we knew to be upwards of seventy 
years of age, and afllicted, at the very time he is represented 
as performing such feats, with a malady, which has since car- 
ried him to his grave. We were assured that the whole is a 
fiction ; that there never was such a dinner given, nor sucha 
party assembled at C raigerook, the country residence of the 
‘* prince of reviewers * 

There is another dinner party described in the third vo- 
lure, which we likewise found upon enquiry to have origi- 
nated solely in the author's imagination. At this joviat 
meeting we are presented, amidst a great variety of other 
things, with a caricature exhibition of ‘the Ettrick shepherd, 
surrounded, no doubt, with all the good nature and simplicity 
which belong to his character. He is said to have enter- 
tained the company with his performances on the violin, hav- 
ing, it is added, been ‘‘ accustomed to minister in this way 
at the fairs and penny-weddings in Ettrick, and we on the pre- 
sent occasion were well content to be no inore fastidious than 
the shepherd's old rustic admirers.” This, we also take for 
a poetical licence, not being willing to believe that the author 
of the ** Queen's Wake” could ever have been induced to 
act the part of a strolling fiddler. 

The most wonderful story that is told in these letters, how- 
ever, is, we are assured, founded on truth; and indeed it i 





a 


* Thescene, we grant, is well got up, and the account given of Mr. Jefiery's 
eonversational powers is not greatly exaggerated ; for he is unquestionably a 
most wonderful talker in respect beth of thoughts and words. Mr. Playtair’s 
inanner, too, is very successfully given. His observations were always expressed 
in the simplest language, and not without a good deal of hesitation in the uttering 
of them; but they never failed to contain the result of much thought, and cef- 
tainly possessed the power of making one muse on them a long time after he 
stopped. 
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not probable that the author, bold as he is, would have ven- 
tured on a fiction of so serious a character. ‘To set Profes- 
sors Playfair and Leslie a jumping before dinner was bad 
_ enough in all conscience ; but to represent another professor 
as having been detained on a charge of robbery and murder, 
had there not been some ground for the story, would have 
appeared to every one as a most unwarrantable personality. 
‘his it should seem, however, was actually the case with 
Professor Jameson, when travelling in Germany, on his way 
to Freyberg; to attend the lectures of the celebrated Werner. 
The details are given in the first volume of the Letters, with 
some decoration, no doubt, but the main fact is understood 
to be positively authentic. “ Le vrai n'est pas toujours le 
vraisemblable.” 
Talking of professors, we havé a long artiéle from Dr, 
Morris on the University of Edinburgh, and on Scottish edu- 
cation generally. On various occasions, we have ourselves 
hazarded an opinion, and it gives us no small satisfaction to 
find, that our notions on most of the matters which admit 
of discussion, are supported by the authority now before 
us. There are very few Greek scholars in Scotland among 
either clergy; or physicians, or lawyers. Nor is it possible, 
considering the way in which this. branch of education is con- 


ducted, that there should be many Scotsmen profoundly - 


skilled in that language. ‘Till very lately Greek was not 
taught at all in the Grammiar schools of the North ; and young 
men of course had to begin with the very rudiments of the 
language, under a Greek professor at College, from whom, 
generally speaking, they could get very little more than the 
rudiments. In the first session, which extends to about six 
months, the incipient Grecian is employed in making himself 
master of the flexion of nouns and verbs, after which he pro- 
ceeds to read a very little in the very easiest authors ; and at 
this stage of his progress, just as if the teacher wished to undo 
all that he had done, the pupil is dismissed with his half 
dozen pages and his grammar in his hand, to pursue his 
studies at home, or rather to forget all that he may have 
learned, during a long vacation of half the year. This takes 
place at the end of April. When November comes round 
again, the neglected pupil returns to College, in order to 
further his acquaintance with the language of Euripides and 
Plato; and he accordingly begins the second session, by re- 
vising the paltry acquirements of the former. When this is 
done, there may remain somewhere about five months in all 
for rearing the whole structure of Greek learning upon this 
B b 
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foundation, such as we have described it—in other words, 
for reading a few excerpts from the commonest authors, with- 
out penetrating into their spirit, or even knowing thoroughly 
the subjects on which they have written. Such a plan of 
teaching Greek is deserving of nothing besides the contempt 
and ridicule which now begins to be poured upon it from all 
quarters ; and slow as people in office are to see the defects 
of their system, the professors in the Scottish Colleges, with 
the exception only of those whose interest it is to perpetuate 
the present order of things, are now unanimous in the opinion 
that the Greek alphabet should no longer be taught within 
their walls. A new era is evidently about to commence in 
the classical studies of Scotland : aa we were happy te find, 
upon our visit to the Grammar school ef Edinburgh, imme- 
diately before it broke up in the middle of August, that there 
were several boys in the Rector’s class, (corresponding to the 
first form in our schools) who had read the whole of the Iliad, 
and were prepared to be examined in any part of it, ad aper- 
duram libri, Many of the boys had been seven years at 
school, during the three last of which they had been engaged 
im the study of Greek ; and, beyond all-doubt, such boys 
could not fuil to be suflic ‘iently qualified for entering the most 
advanced classes under the professor of that language, in that 
rey. 
e have seen an answer to this part of Peter’s Letters, 

apparent from an old hand in the Edinburgh College, and 
full of the nonsense which has distinguished every attempt to 
reconcile men’s minds to the absurdity of their plan for teach- 
mg the languages, ex cathedrad professorid. ‘The system 
will soon die out ; and nothing is so likely to hasten this con- 
summation, as the injudicious efforts which have been re- 
cently made to keep up its credit. No people on earth sur- 
pass the Scotch in having eyes to see and ears to hear; and 
now that the subject is brought before them, there is no 
doubt but that they will decide in favour of the right cause. 
Quod bonum faustum felixque sit. 

Perhaps, after all, Scotland does not furnish sufficient 
motives, whether in the shape of reputation or of any more 
substantial recompence, for devoting much time and money 
to the cultivation of the dead languages. Their mode of 
college residence too, if residence it can be called, is so dil- 
ferent from ours, that the young men never meet together, 
except in the presence of their teacher, and of consequence 
never exert upon one another's minds that powerful influence 
whic h Solomon compares to the effect of * iron in sharpening 
iron.” They have no examinations of the kind we have; and 
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no college honours to stimulate the industry or to awaken the 
ambition of youth. It ought to be remarked, however, that 
in all these things Edinburgh is infinitely more defective than 
_any other of the Scottish colleges ; and of a truth, never was 
a system of education so miserably destitute of all the proper 
means of conveying instruction and for forming the mind, as 
that which continues to be pursued in the literary and philo- 
sophical classes of that distinguished university. Our author 
has written at great length on this subject, and has said many 
sensible things in relation to the constitution of the great 
seminaries, and the objects of a university education in that 
part of the island. We agree with him cordially in nearly all 
that he has stated; but he might, with less expence of 
ratiocination, have begun where he has ended ; for we think 
uo one will dispute his conclusion, that the “ two institutions 
(the English and Scottish colleges) have different objects, 
and are both excellent in their different ways.” But before 
we leave school affairs altogether, we must present to our 
readers a scene drawn from the life by the sardonic Welsh 
physician, who, as we have already hinted, was induced to 
hear a lecture from Dr. T. Brown, the successor of Mr, 
Dugald Stewart, in the chair of moral philosophy. 


“ Before the professor arrived, I amused myself with surveying 
the well covered rows of benches with which the area of the large 
room was occupied. I thought I could distinguish the various de- 
scriptions of speculative young men, come hither from the different 
quarters of Scotland, fresh from the first zealous study of Hume, 
Berkeley, and Locke, and quite sceptical whether the timber 
upon which they sat had any real existence, or whether there was 
such a thing as heat in the grate which was blazing before them. 
On one side might be seen perhaps a Pyrrhonist from Inverness- 
shire, deeply marked with the small-pox, and ruminating upon our 
hot seeing double with two eyes. The gaunt and sinewy frame of 
this meditative mountaineer—his hard legs set wide asunder, as if 
to take full advantage of their more usual integument, the philabeg 
—his features, bearing so many marks of the imperfect civilization 
and nomadic existence of his progenitors—all together could not 
fail to strike me as rather out of place in such a situation as this. 
On the other side might be remarked one who seemed to be an 
embryo clergyman, waiting anxiously for some new lights which 
he expected the coming lecture would throw upon the great system 
(question) of Cause and Effect, and feeling rather qualmish after 
having read that morning, Hume’s sceptical solution of Sceptical 
Doubts *. Nearer the professor’s table was probably some crack 





* Or, as Bishop Horne paraphrases it, ‘ doubtful solution of doubtful doubts.” 
Bb 2 
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member of some crack debating-club, with a grin of incorrigible 
self-complacency shining through his assumed frown of profound 
reflection—looking, as the French say, as grave as a pot de cham- 
bre—and longing above all things for seven o’clock in the evening, 
when he hoped himself to assume a cofspicuous station behind a 
green table with a couple of candles on it, and fully refute the ob- 
jections of his honourable and eloquent friend who spoke last. A 
little farther to the right might be observed a fine, healthy, well 
thriven lad from Haddingtonshire, but without the slightest trace 
of metaphysics in his countenance—one who would have thought 
himself much better employed in shooting crows on Leith sands, 
and in whom the distinction between sensation and volition excited 
nothing but chagrin and disgust. As the hour began to strike, 
there arose a simultancous clamour of coughing and spitting and 
blowing of noses, as if all were prepared for listening long to the 
lecturer, witbout disturbing him or their neighbours: and such was 
the infectiousness of their zeal, that I caught myself fidgetting upon 
my seat, and clearing out for action like the rest. At last, in came 
the professor with a pleasant smile upon his face, arrayed in a black 
Geneva cloak, over a snuff-coloured coat and buff waistcoat. He 
mounted to his elbow chair, and laid his papers on the desk before 
him, and in a moment all was still as the tomh of the Capulets— 
every eye filled with earmestness, and every pen filled with ink, 
Dr. B has a physiognomy very expressive of mildness and 
quiet contemplativeness ; but when he got fairly into the middle 
of his subject, his features kindled amazingly, and he went throught 
some very subtile and abstruse disquisitions, with great keenness 
and animation, I have seen few persons who pursued the intel- 
lectual chase with so much ardour; but, as I observed before, it 
did not appear as if all his pupils were sufficiently well mounted 
or equipped to be able to keep up with him. His elocution is 
distinct and elegant, and in those parts of his subject which 
admitted of being tastefully handled, there was a flow of beau- 
tiful language, as finely delivered as it was finely conceived. It 
is very much his practice to introduce quotations from the pocts, 
which not only afford the best illustrations of his own speculations, 
but are at the same time valuable, as furnishing a pleasing re- 
laxation to the mind of the hearer in the midst of the toils of ab- 
stract thought. Dr. B——, in this respect, imitates with great 
wisdom and success the example of Harris, whose intimate know- 
ledge of Shakspeare has done more good to his books, and af- 
forded more delight to his readers, than perhaps any one of all his 
manifold accomplishments. Nay, I might have quoted the still 
higher example of the Stagyrite himself, who produces an effect 


equally delightful by his perpetual citations from Homer, or as he 
calls him, ‘O Llosa.” 





There is a great deal of amusing matter in the Letters, 
waich are employed ib describing the ‘ Society of Edin 
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burgh,” and, as far as we know, there is less than usual 
of the author's characteristic quizzing and exaggeration. 
We cannot enter into this subject at length, but the fol- 


lowing notices on Scottish dancing are too good to be passed 


over. 


“It isa great mistake under which the Scottish people lie, 
in supposing themselves excellent dancers; and yet one hears 
the mistake re-echoed by the most sensible, sedate, and dance- 
abhorring Presbyterians one meets with. If the test of good 
dancing were activity, there is indeed no question, the northern 
beaux and belles might justly claim the pre-eminence over their 
brethren and sisters of the south. In an Edinburgh ball-room 
there appears to be the same pride of bustle, the same glorying in 
muscular agitation and alertness, the same sudor immenis, to use 
the poet’s phrase, which used of old to distinguish the sports of 
the Circus and Campus Martius. But this is all—the want of 
grace is as conspicuous in their performances as the abundance of 
vigour. We desiderate the conscious tower-like poise—the easy, 
slow, unfatiguing glide of the fair pupils of D’Estainville. ‘To say 
the truth, the ladies in Scotland dance in common, pretty ane 5 
like our country lasses at a harvest home. They kick and pant as 
if the devil were in them; and when they are young and pretty, 
it is undoubtedly no disagreeable thing to be a spectator of 
their athletic display; but I think they are very ignorant of 
dancing as a science. As for the gentlemen, they seldom dis- 
play even vigour and animation, unless they be half-cut; and they 
never display any thing else. It is fair, however, to mention, 
that in the true indigenous dances of the country, above all the 
reel (the few times I have seen it), these defects seem in a great 
measure to vanish, so that ambition and affectation are after all at 
the bottom of their bad dancing in the present day, as well as of 
their bad writing. ‘The quadrille, notwithstanding, begins to take 
with the soil, and the girls can already go through most of its 
maneuvres without having recourse to their fans. But their 
beaux certainly continue to perform these new fangled evolutions 
in a way that would move the utmost spleen of a Parisian butcher. 
One of our own gloomy Welch jumpers, could he be suddenly 
transported into some sets that 1 have seen, would undoubtedly 
imagine himself to be in a saltatory prayer-meeting ; and yet these 
good people, put them fairly into a reel, can frisk it about with 
all possible demonstrations of hilarity. I could not help, in my 
own mind, likening these dolorous pas seuls, performed in rota- 
tion by each of the quadrillers, and then succeded by the more 
clamorous display of sadness in their chatne Anglaise, &c. to the 
account which Miss Edgeworth gives of the Irish /yke wake, 
wherein each of the cousins chaunts a stave of lamentation, solo; 
and then the whole generation of them join in the screaming treble 
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of the choral xluluhuh! hu! Why did you leave the potatoes? 
What ailed thee, Pat, with the butter-milk ?” &c. &c. 


We read with great delight that part of the second volume 
which contains what may be called, the journal of a visit to 
Walter Scott, at his romantic villa of Abbotsford, on the 
banks of the Tweed. We have, indeed, had some i 
ings of heart as to the prudence, and we may add ‘the deli 
cacy, of putting inte a book all the little occurrences of per- 
sonal kindness, or even of common hospitality, which take 
place under the roof of a private friend; but these consider- 
ations respect the author and not us; and his readers are cer- 
tainly under no small obligation to him for giving them a peep 
into the domestic life and customary pursuits of a man so 
justly esteemed and so universally admired. We can assure 
them, too, that the details are taken from nature, and that 
Peter Morris must have been at Abbotsford. Speaking of 
Walter Scott, we are naturally reminded of a good anecdote 


which indirectly respects him, but which is told of one of the 
Scotch judges, Lord Hermand. 





“* When Guy Mannering came out the judgeaas so much de. 
lighted with the picture of the old Scottish lawyer, in that 
most charming novel, that he could talk of nothing else but Pley- 
dell, Dandie, and the High Jinks, for many weeks. He usually 
carried one volume of the book about with him, and one morning, 
on the bench, his love for it got sq completely the better of him 
that he lugged in the subject, head and shoulders, into the midst of 
a speech about some dry point of law; nay, getting warmer every 
moment he spoke of it, he at last fairly ihe ed the volume from 
his pocket, and in spite of all the remonstrances of his brethren, in- 
sisted upon reading aloud the whole passage for their edification, 
He went through the task with his wonted vivacity, gave great 
effect to every speech, and most appropriate expression to every 
joke ; and when it was done! suppose the whole court would have no 
difficulty in confessing, that they had very seldom been so well en- 
tertained. During the whole scene Mr. Walter Scott was pre- 
sent, seated indeed in his official capacity close under the judge.” 


There is some ground, we believe, for this anecdote, 
although it is not to be taken quite literally. 

The third volume exhibits some amusing things relative to 
the clergy of the Scotch established Church, of whom the 
author seems to think well upon the whole, though he has 
very little to say for their learning or civilization. Sir Henry 
Moncrief and Mr. Andrew Thomson, come in for a large 
share of praise, but in the case of both these men, the au- 
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thor is either quizzing them most unmercifully, or he must 
be regarded as being extremely unfortunate in his topics of 
eulogy. 


_ In order,” says Dr. Morris, “to preach with effect to the 
people of the world, as they are educated now a days, it is neces- 
to shew that you have gone through all their own litile track ; 
then they may, perhaps, be persuaded, that you have gone 
beyond it. Now, Mr. Andrew Thompson strikes me to be, with- 
out exception, one of the most complete masters of this world’s 
knowledge I ever heard on either side of the Tweed. It is clear, 
from the moment he touches upon life, that he has looked at it as 
narrowly as if that observation had been his ultimatum not his 
mean ; and the probability is, that instead of smiling at his igno- 
rance, the hearer may rather find occasion to suspect that his knowe 
ledge surpasses his own.”’ 


All this is, no doubt, capable of a good meaning, and we 
believe the good meaning is the one intended and deserved ; 
but it sounds ambiguously. He is, at all events, much more 
successful, and certainly not less sincere in the praise, (for 
every body is praised), which he bestows upon our bre 
of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 


*‘ It was a pity (he thinks) that the Scottish Episcopalians were 
almost universally Jacobites ; for their adoption of that most hated 
of all heresies made it a comparatively easy matter for their doc- 
trinal enemies to scatter them entirely from the field before them, 
Nevertheless, in spite of all the disfavour and disgrace with which 
for a length of years they had to contend, the spirit of the Epis- 
copalian Church did not evaporate nor expire; and she has of 
late lifted up her head again in a style of splendour that seems 
to awaken considerable feelings of jealousy and wrath in the bo- 
soms of the more bigoted Presbyterians, who contemplate it. The 
more liberal adherents of the Scottish Kirk, however, seem to 
entertain no such feelings, or rather, they take a pleasure in doi 
full justice to the noble stedfastness which has been display 
through so long a period of neglect, and more than neglect, by 
their fellow Chrisitians of this persuasion. To the Clergy of the 
Episcopalian Church in particular they have no difficulty in conced- 
ing a full measure of that praise, which firm adherence to prisiciple 
has at all times the power of commanding, and the adherence of 
these men, indeed, has been of the highest and most meritorious 
kind, With a self denial and humility, worthy of the primitive 
ages of the Church, they have submitted to all manner of penury 
and privation, rather than depart from their inherited faith, or leave 
the people of their sect without the support of that spiritual instruc- 
tion, for which it was out of their power to offer any thing more 
than a very trivial and inadequate remuneration. The 
(Sandford) is a thin pale man, with an air and aspect full of a cer- 
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tain deyout and melancholy kind of abstraction, and a voice which 
is very tremulous yet deep in its tones, and managed so as to pro- 
duce a very striking and impressive effect. In hearing him after 
having listened for several Sundays to the more robust and energetic 
Presbyterians I have described, one feels as if the atmosphere had 
been changed around, and the breath of a milder gentler inspira- 
tion had diffused itself over every sound that vibrates through the 
stillness of a more placid ether. Nothing can be more touching 
than the paternal affection with which it is plain this good man re- 
gards his flock ; it every now and then gives a gushing richness of 
power to his naturally feeble voice; and a no less beautiful rich- 
ness to his usually chaste and modest style of language. There is 
a quiet elegance about his whole appearance, which I suspect is well 
nigh incompatible with the Geneva cloak of Calvin, and I should 
have judged, from his exterior alone (which is indeed the truth) 
that he isa man of much accomplishment and learning. He has 
the character here, and as W—— says, at Oxford, where he was 
educated, of being at nce a fine scholar and a deep divine. He 
preaches, however, in a very simple, unaffected, and pleasing man- 
ner; without any kind of display beyond what the subject seems 
to render absolutely necessary. Mr. Alison has a much larger 
chapel, and a more numerous congregation; and he possesses, 
no doubt, much more largely, the qualifications ofa popular ora- 
tor. He has also about him a certain pensiveness of aspect, which 
I should almost suspect to have been inherited from the afflicted 
priests of this church of the preceding generation. In spite of his 
accent, which has a good deal of his country in it, I have never 
heard any man read the service of our Church in so fine and im- 
pressive a style as Mr. Alison. The grave antique majesty of these 
venerable prayers, acquiring new beauty and sublimity as they 
passed through his lips, could not fail to refresh and elevate my 
mind, after it had been wearied with the loose and extemporaneous 
and not unfrequently, as I thought, irreverent supplications of the 
Presbyterian divines. In his preaching, the effect of his voice is 
no less striking ; and, indeed, muchas you have read and admired 
his sermons, I am sure you would confess, after once hearing him, 
that they cannot produce their full effect without the accompany- 
ment of that delightful music. Hereafter, in reading them, I 
shall always have the memory of that music ringing faintly in, my 
ears; and recall, with every grand and every gentle close, the 
image of that serene and solemn countenance, which nature de- 
signed to be the best commentary on the meaning of Alison.” 


It is a pity, after saying so much about people's faces, that 
the portraits are not better done, and more like the originals. 
‘That of Alison, forexample, is at open war with the letter- 
press description of him, and we know that it is not a good 
,esemblance. Jeffery’s, too, is a hideous caracature; and 
even of Dr. Morris himself the likeness cannot be correct, 
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inasmuch, as it sets him forth with a nose of the largest size, 
whereas the said Doctor informs us, that the feature now 
named is, in his case, rather of a diminutive order. His 
small nose saved him from the charge of murder, at the time 
’ when Professor Jameson was laid hold of in the Dresden 
post-waggon ; but the Edinburgh engraver has given hima 
nose of the most murderous description possible, being 
closely assimilated unto the beak of a vulture, or an eagle. 

We have not left ourselves room to say much on the most 
important part of Peter’s Letters, his Rat to the Edin- 
burgh Review, and the history of Blackwood’s Magazine, as 
the instrument by which that opposition has been principally 
exerted. The yiew which the Doctor has taken of the prin- 
ciples and tendency of the journal now mentioned coincides 
in the main with that which we ourselves have all along 
entertained *, 

We may, however, remark, that neither has the Maga- 
zine, which has shewn so much zeal in exposing the bad 
parts and the weakness of that once formidable journal, been 
in any way remarkable for consistency in inculcating sounder 
views, or in setting the example of greater moderation. 
But all this is well accounted for by Dr: Morris, who, in his 
letters to the Welsh parson, gives a very candid account of 
the rise and progress of this miscellany ; and considering the 
close connection which subsists between the Doctor and the 
work of which he writes, we could not wish for more au- 
thentic details. 

Peter’s Letters have been regarded by many as a malig- 
nant, satirical, ill-intentioned publication ; a vehicle of per- 
sonal spite, or professional envy. ‘There is not the most dis- 
tant ground for such a charge. On the contrary, the book 
is much too laudatory ; and we maintain, that no man men- 
tioned in it by name or designation, has a right to take of- 
fence, except, perhaps, in the principle, that no person, 
however eminent his talents, or however innocent his inten- 
tions, is so far privileged as to be entitled to introduce pri- 
vate individuals into a work of amusement, were it even for 
the sole purpose of loading them with D ee The freedom 
used too, in dedicating the letters to the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s, is not strictly warrantable. But, we repeat, there is 


a 
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* But how bad soever these may be, we willingly acquit the principal con- 
ductor of any anti-patriotic intentions, and ascribe the worst features in the cha- 
tacter of his Review, to the necessity under which he found himself placed, to 


co-operate with men whese violence and indiscretion he could not, at all times, 
sufficiently repress. 
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nothing malignant in the publication. Even the Whigs of 
Scotland, who are reprobated in the mass, are extolled in- 
dividually; and the highest encomiums to be found in the 
letters of Dr. Morris, are expended upon those for whom he 
could not be supposed to have much affection or respect, 
Nor are the fictitious portions of the book, such as the 
Craigcrook dinner party, and the visit to the Man of Feel- 
ing, chargeable with any thing more serious than a wish to 
describe, in a prominent manner, the known peculiarities of 
a few celebrated persons, who themselves would have been the 
first to join in a good-humoured laugh at the graphic powers 
of the imaginary traveller. The whole production it is clear 
must have been hastily got up, and given to the reading pub- 
lic without much weighing of consequences ; and it is to be 
feared that the author did not call to mind the saying of his 
old friend Sophocles, Qgoveiv yap 61 raxeis oA aodareis, ‘Take 
it all in all, however, it is a work highly creditable to his 
abilities, his learning, and powers of writing; and regarded 
as a jeu d'esprit, is among the best which we have, for a long 
time, been entertained with. a oa 8 

We cannot follow the Doctor to Glasgow, where he saw 
much to amuse himself, and where he wrote much that will 
amuse his readers. He cannot, however, be popular in 
Glasgow, for he has run hard upon the peculiarities of the 
place, and,gives no very fascinating view of the manners of 
even the most ‘“‘ refined and polished” of the inhabitants. 
We, ourselves, receive all he says with certain modifications ; 
and, with very small allowances, our readers will not err far 
in giving credit to this most amusing itinerant in all his de- 
tails, whether of the eastern or western shores of Scotkand. 


Art. Ill. The Curates' Appeal to the Equity and Chris- 
tian Principles of the British Legislature, the Bishops, 
the Clergy, and the Public, on the peculiar ——o- 

Sit 


of their Situation ; and on the Dangers resulting to Re- 
ligion, to Morals, and to the Community, from the ar- 
bitrary Nature of the Laws, as they are now frequently 
enforced against them. 8vo, pp. 177. 5s. Cadell and 
Davies. 1819. 


So numerous are the enemies of our venerable Church, and 
so artlully do they vary their attacks, to meet the prejudices 
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of some, er pervert the judgment of others, that the most 

img exertion is required on the part of her defenders, 
et a is one opponent driven from the field, than another 
challenges us to the cuntest; and when the open assailants 
are beaten from their quarters, or reduced to a state of pow- 
erless inaction, some alarming symptom of domestic faction 
or treachery occurs, and proves the necessity of sleepless vi- 
gilance. If we are disposed at anytime to feel and lament 
the irksomeness of such a task, it is when we reflect that it 
obliges us to maintain an almost unceasing warfare against 
enemies of this latter description. The opén impugners of 
our holy faith, whether they assume the bold and daring front 
of infidelity, or approach with the more wily tone and in- 
sinuating address of philosophic Socinianism, we meet with 
unaltered firmness. When such are our opponents, no lin- 
gerings of fraternal affection, no fond recollections of the 
ties imposed by a common faith, and a common profession, 
arrest our hands, or turn aside the blow which justice has 
awarded. But when the Charch is suffering under the par- 
ricidal enmity of her own children; when they who should 
have guarded her from insult and injury, themselves lift the 
heel, or shoot out the lip against her; when we find them 
busily employed in scrutinizing her defects, in exaggerating 
her weaknesses, or undermining her authority ; the just in- 
dignation which swells within our bosoms is mingled with 
sorrow and disappointment. We remember that the culprit 
is still a brother by profession, and was once perhaps a valued 
fellow-labourer ; and we visit his offence with that shrinking 
reluctance, which marks the countenance of an unfortunate 
patient, who submits to the amputation of a disordered limb, 
which he cannot lose without agony, or retain but at the 
hazard of his life. 

With some such feelings we undertake the ungrateful duty 
imposed upon us by the perusal of this anonymous publica- 
tion. It professes to contain an appeal, made by the Curates 
of the Church of England to the British Legislature, to the 
Bishops, the Clergy, and the Public, on the aeons hard- 
ships of their situation; and to detail certain dangers result- 
ing to religion, to morals, and to the community, from the 
arbitrary nature of the laws enacted for their regulation ; as 
well as from the severe, oppressive, and tyrannical manner 
in which these laws are frequently enforced. ‘The character 
thus assumed in the title-page, is maintained through the 
whole tract. The authoritative use of the pronoun we on all, 
occasions, the semblance which every page is made to bear 
of being the result of the discussions of a deliberative bady, 
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the tone of grave argument and legal investigation, and the 
confident reference continually made to certain presumed 
facts, which the reader is to imagine have been brought for- 
ward in evidence before the assembled conclave of Curates ; 
all these things — to give the pamphlet an air of im- 
portance, and a pr mfons claim upon attention and cre- 
dence of the saibe ich do not often attach themselves to 
an anonymous production. 

it will readily be admitted, that there is no body of men 
more meritozious in their general character, more useful and 
respectable in their station, than the Curates of the Esta- 
blished Church. Their claim to something more than mere 
justice, to favour and indulgence from the British legislature, 
will be at once allowed; while every motive of professional 
obligation will recommend them to the zealous assistance and 
affectionate regard of their superiors the Bishops, and their 
brethren the Clergy; and a feeling of gratitude for conti- 
nued services of the highest value, will plead for them with 
the Public at large. if then they really came forward as a 
body, to complain of the arbitrary nature-ef-the laws enacted 
for their especial government, they would be entitled to, and 
doubtless would receive a patient, nay a favourable hearing, 
And if they succeeded in making out their case, and further 
shewed that they were not left to deduce the character of 
these laws from their dormant enactments, but that they had 
felt their oppressive force in their practical operation; and 
that statutes injurious in themselves to their privileges as 
British subjects, and their character and rights as Clergymen, 
had been rendered still more odious by the frequent conduct 
of those who were commissioned to carry them into execu- 
tion; we may confidently aflirm, that the Legislature would 
be as ready to repeal such laws, as the Bishops, the Clergy, 
and the Public, would be in earnest in recommending such 
a measure to the earliest and most attentive consideration 
of Parliament. But, on the other hand, if it should appear, 
that the Curates, as a body, have never thought of making 
such an appeal, because they have never felt the grievance 
complained of ; if moreover it be shewn, that the laws in 
question bestow no novel power on the Bishops, but merely 
confirm and define an authority, which long experience has 
proved to be not greater than is necessary for the.preservation of 
that ecclesiastical discipline, without which neither can the best 
interests of the established religion be preserved, nor its due 
influence over the morals as well as the faith of the commu- 
nity be maintained ; what, in this case, we may ask, will be 
the indignation of the public, at this unworthy attempt to 
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awaken their feelings at the expence of their judgment, and 
to make them the instruments of personal resentment! Such 
then, we scruple not to say, appears to us to be the true cha- 
racter and real ohject of the publication before us. It pro- 
fesses to be the Appeal of the Curates of the Church of 
England ; but the Caretaa, collectively considered, are as 
ignorant of the transaction, as they are innocent of the ve 
questionable motives of the writer, And the effrontery whic 
thus endeavours to palm upon the world the production of a 
few, perhaps of an individual, as the opinions and sentiments 
of this large and respectable class of men, is only equalled 
by the sophistical perversions of reason and argument, which 
prevail in every part of the publication. 

We extract the commencement of the preface, as a 
finished specimen of that simalated moderation which wilt 
deceive those only, who have not learned by sad experience, 
that a man may have war in his heart, when his words are 
smoother than oil; and that a certain class of assailants never 
assume so attractive an air of courtesy and candour, as when 
they meditate the destruction of their victim. 


«¢ The following work has not been sent into the world without 
very serious and mature deliberation. We are fully atvare of the 
difficulty of the undertaking, and of the responsibility attached to 
its execution. The novelty of a performance like the present, is 
not a thing inviting or agreeable to the feelings of persons so re- 
tired and passive as ourselves. Still the importance, or rather the 
necessity of investigating the subject, has been sufficient to over- 
come this reluctance. We have not, however, so readily divested 
ourselves of some other apprehensions. Not that we wish to be 
understood to have any fears on our own personal account: we 
trust that we have learned in some degree ‘ both how to be abased 
and how to abound.’ But we have very powerful feelings towards 
the Church of England and the Church of Christ; and we are 
aware how extremely easy it is for men to mistake our motives, or 
misrepresent our design. Of this, however, we are fearless. Yet 
we should be extremely sorry to give any just occasion, to let our 
* good be evil spoken of.’ To escape reproach from every quarter, 
seeing our very subject implies blame, would be a fruitless expec- 
tation. And we certainly hope for much good, notwithstanding. 
the pertinacity of human nature, from an attempt to unfold the 
mischief we contemplate. ‘The only thing of any real importance 
to be apprehended, seems to lie in this consideration, viz. that the 
personages chiefly involved in the conduct complained of, are both 
exalted and sacred. Considerations, therefore, of delivacy, of 
difficulty, of danger, arise from making such characters the sub. 
ject of rebuke. On this point we have hesitated, waited, deli- 
berated ;—on this point we have meditated, inquired, asked 
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counsel, sought advice:—our minds bear full in view the sacred 
and indelible injunction, ‘ thou shalt net speak evil of dignities,’ 
whether in Church or State. We are, moreover, sensibly alive 
to the truth, that an office must needs suffer by any reproach at- 
tached to the persons holding it. If, therefore, Bishops are the 
subject of blame, Episcopacy must admit a share of disrepute, and 
not less our Church, which so highly reverences that sacred func- 
tion. We have advanced these things to convince the reader that 
we have not engaged in this work ‘ unadvisedly, lightly, or wan- 
tonly :’ and we wish him to regard the four following particulars, 
which we consider as more than a justification of our proceeding.” 


P. 1. 


We cannot, perhaps, adopt a better mode of unveiling 
this concealed enemy, than by investigating this fourfold jus< 
tification, and producing his own language as evidence of 


the accurate correspondence of his proféssions and his per- 
formances. 


“* First,’’ says he, * as respects ourselves. We have not made 
use of a single phrase or word with a design to reproach the 
_ character of Bishops, or to diminish the just and deserved esti. 
mation in which they are held. We sincerely and conscientiously 
approve Epicopacy as the best and most scriptural form of Church 
government ; and our admiration of the Established Church, and 
our attachment to it, is unwavering, warm, and increasing. And 
we would most cheerfully condemn our tongue and our pen to 
silence, rather than knowingly and designedly injure either.” P. 3. 


Such are his professions: before we compare them with 
his practice, we should perhaps premise, that the whole 
grievance of which he complains, as far as the laws are con- 
cerned, is contained in the 69th clause of tbe 57th Geo. LI. 
39. p. 47. which gives the Bishop power 


“© to revoke summarily, and without process, any licence granted to 
any Curate employed in his diocese, or subject to his jurisdiction, 
by virtue of this act, and to remove such Curate for any cause which 
shall appear to suck Bishop good and reasonable ; subject nevertheless 
io an appeal to the Archbishop of the province, and to be determined 


in a summary manner.” P. 20. 


We shall presently endeavour to show, how little ground 
this clause affords for an appeal to the equity and Chris- 
tian principles of the British Legislature against its enact- 
ments: we now proceed to enquire after instances of this 
writer's anxious care, so to conduct his argument as not to 
compromise the character of our Prelates, or diminish the 
reverence which is justly their due, ‘The law in question he 
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has characterized as arbitrary and unconstitutional ; and he 
has an equally strong objection to the nature of the appeal 
which it allows ; because, says he, | 


‘it happens in fact, and has appeared upon trial, as might. na- 
turally and necessarily be expected, that such appeals are a mere 
mockery, and matter of form. The Archbishop and Bishop bein 
both of a mind in obtaining the provisions ‘of the act, they are bo 
of a mind respecting its execution.’ P.3$1, Agains * View 
the situation of the Curate. He has no law to protect him; and he 
can make no effective appeal. He has no appeal from the will 
and pleasure of one man, but to the will and pleasure of another ; 
and these both of the same order or profession, of the same views, 
and of the same mind.” P. $2, ‘* The Curate cannot call in 
witnesses to testify to the holiness of his life, to the zeal of his de-~ 
votions, to the regularity of his conduct, to the correctness of his 
principles, or to the punctual discharge of his duty. Or if a thou- 
sand witnesses volunteer their affectionate and anxious testimony 
in his favour, it has no weight against the pleasure of the Bishop, 
hor any influence over his determination. ‘The earnest solicita- 
tions of whole parishes have been treated with disregard and ne. 
glect!” P. 33. 


What then is the public taught to infer from such lan- 
guage as this? But that the Episcopal Bench has contrived 
to persuade the Legislature to arm it with an uneconstitu- 
tional and arbitrary power ; that it exercises this power with 
the utmost, the most causeless severity; and that whenever 
a Bishop chuses to tyrannize over a worthy and defenceless 
Curate, he will always fmd the Archbishop of his province 
ready and willing to uphold him in his proceedings. For 
“* all who are of the same profession,” that is, all Bishops, 
“ are of the same views and of the same mind !!”. And such 
are the unqualified, and let us add the unproved assertions 
of a writer, who professes that ‘‘ his attachment to the Esta- 
blished Church is unwavering, warm, and increasing ;’ and 
that he has not used ‘‘ a single phrase or word-with a design — 
to reproach the character of Bishops, or to diminish the just 
and deserved estimation in which they are held.” 

Secondly, he wishes his readers to remember, that he 
‘« does not involve all our Prelates under the consideration 
of the subject here discussed.” But as he thinks that “ it 
would be invidious and indelicate, in the present stage of the 
business, to particularize either names or numbers ;” and on 
the other hand, ‘‘ it would be inconvenient and difficult alk 
ways to have used the phrase, some of our Bishops;” he has 
chosen to convey all his charges in general terms. His 
readers, therefore, are left to apply these charges to any 
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Bishop, whom rumour or prejudice may induce them to 
select; and, always recollecting that “‘ they who are of the 
same order and profession are” of course “* all of the same 
views and the same mind,” her are to procera iat their re- 
verence for the persons and characters of our Bishops as 


they ma 

‘Paialy, he is fully aware of the da to be 
from his proceeding; namely, that e who : 
fected, or Plightly cted, towards the "Chara, 
should ‘tuke occasion to reproach the Church through the 
conduet of its rulers.” P. 4. 

This indeed is a danger which a trae son of the Church 
would not only perceive, but carefully avoid. He therefore 
would never publish indiscriminate charges against those, 
on the purity of whose conduct and motives, and the estima- 
tion in which both are held, so much per. Or, if he 
felt it absolutely necessary, for the general good, that some 
great and dangerous instances of misconduct should be di- 
vulged, he would take especial care to be accurate and 
guarded in his language: he would bring forward his facts 
in the clearest and the sim ont form, without any comments 
which might awaken prejudices or kindle animosities; and, 
above all, he would stint teen int sach a manner, that by rio 

possibility the object of his censures might be mistaken, or 
the whole body suffer for the errors of a single member. 

This writer, on the contrary, has eo Bay all his powers 
of language in exaggerating his eb e has laboured to 
convince his readers, that acts the most tyrannical have 
been committed, from motives the most inexcusable; at the 
same time that he has so cautiously abstained from any thing 
like detail, or individual allusion, that not a Bishop on the 
Bench, but may by possibility be involved in the odium 
he labours to excite. And yet he ventures to affirm of him- 
self, and his publication, ‘* we do not reproach, but prove.” 
P.4. We, on the other hand, after having read his appeal 
with all the attention which so serious a subject demands, 
feel bound to declare, that he would have described its ob- 
ject and effect far more accurately, had he inverted the 
order of his words, and said, “ we do not prove but re- 
proach.” Every page of the work is filled with general charges, 
or covert oe but bg no part es it can we find a 
single fact clearly stated, and supported by its proper evi- 
dence. The reader is called upon to shiny some 
of our Prelates have been guilty of conduct the most un- 
becoming and indefensible, and:that there is something in 
the yer order and profession itself, which will incline one 
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Bishop to support. another in such. a. course ‘of action; :and 
this serious tion is broaght:forward upon no better'tes- 
timony than a—*‘ well, well weknow’—or,“" we could an’ if 
we would”—or, ‘if we list to\speak”—or,’* ‘there be ‘an’ 
if they might’—and such ambiguous giving out,” as’ "best 
suits a man who wishes to‘imply more 'than he dares to'assert, 
or can a he to establish. saspiiam es 2 Hf ‘ 
The following passage “will sufficiently ‘exemplify the 
candour and he roo with which isis ator dlsak pes 
the ungrateful office of a public accuser of his brethren and 
his superiors; and therefore we extract it, expressing at the 
same time our own conviction, that the case, as here. stated, 
is purely imaginary. For we are persuaded, that. the writer 
who could draw such a picture as this, for, the sake! of 
awakening the indignation of the public, is not likely to, be 
induced by any regard for individual feeling, or reverence 
for a dignified station, to ‘withhold decisive’ evidence of a 
fact so essential to the support of his ‘argument, was it 
within his reach. ae ees ai 


- fe vitae te ey ; 
“ Were a Curate possessed, of the best qualities of... minister of 
religion and of the Ghurch of England, in ever so superior a.de- 
gree; and were he ever.so successful,in his ministry, and ever so 
amiable in his conduct, the fiat of .his Diocesan would, in a mo, 
ment annihilate every claim or pretension, rested upon such con- 
siderations, and dissolve, in an instant, and for eyer, the tie be- 
tween hiny and the people. The’ parishioners may now mourn’ the 
loss of théir spiritual instructor; they may apply to the Bishop in 
vain for his continuance, and? appeal to the Archbishop ‘with no 
better success. The dismissed C an, who has, ‘perhaps, spent 
the greater part of his fortune’in obtaining a regular and coll . 
education for the purposes of the ministry, may seek, : with his nu- 
merous family, anotlier situation at a vast distance, and at-no small 
expence, where he will be subject. to the same measures; and 
liable to the same removals in the same way. ‘Thus, he:may move 
from diocese to diocese, and from one place to,another, while, 
probably, all the emolyments of his profession are consumed in, the 
expence of removals; and, at last, peradventure,, he’ may pin 
away in silence and penury; and this, notwiths n ing his piety be 
scriptural, his morals irreproachable, his regularity uniform, and 
his churchmanship indisputable!}°  ~ pe yaar : 

_“ It surely ought to be no light offence for which a man of prin- 
ciple and character, a man of enlightened views and liberal edu- 
cation, a man of diligence and regularity, of acceptableness’ and 
integrity, ought.to be banished from his. friends, his - family -con- 
nections, his livelihood, and respectability! It surely ought to‘be 
bo slight suspicion, or flying = or uninformed and malicious 

» ; 
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YOL. XIlL.ocToBER, 1819. 
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testimony, upon which a cenduct is founded which affects se ma- 
terially, and perhaps for dife, the character, the interest, the hap- 
pinesa, the usefulness of men like these! And yet we have known 
Clergymern, endowed with every te requisite that can furnish 
the understanding, and every ification which can adern the 
character or grace the profession ef a minister of Christ and of the 
Church of England, removed from their Church and the diocese, 
in 4pite of every justification of character, every testimony which 
could be given by the parishioners in their faveur, and every de- 
sire which could be expressed for their continuance!!—Is i 
asked, are these things true? They ere true, We have cases be- 
fore us, which confirm these allegations to their utmost extent, 
with additional concomitants, in various shapes and forms, which 
would cause astonishment and affliction in the mind of every equi- 
table and feeling man.” P. 68. 


We venture to predict, that no instance of this kind is 
ever likely to occur. Were a curate “‘armed so strong in 
hopesty,” as is here represented, and were a Bishop se for- 
getful of his duty as to wish to injure him, the influence of 
public opinion would restrain his hand ; even if he could so 
grievously mistake the established character of the Arch- 
bishop of his province, as te supposé fiat he would uphold 
‘him in such a dereliction of his professional duties. But the 
writer affirms, that he ‘* has cyses before him, which con- 
firm bis allegations to their utmost extent.” Why then, we 
ask, are not these cases distinctly stated? Why are not the 
names of these injured Curates, and this oppressive Dio- 
cesan brought forward, and the evidence uced by which 
the charge is to be supported? If this be not done, it is 
fair to conelude, that it is beyond the author's power to 
accomplish ; and he has surely yrossly overrated the credulity 
of those whom he professes to address, if he supposes that 
any reasonable or reflecting person among them will be in- 
fluenced by the bare assertion of an unknown and angry in- 
dividual. There is doubtless, as he observes, “evil existin 
somewhere,” or such a ch would not be thus brough 
forward. At present, the evil rests upon the head ef a dark, 
anonymous assailant, who accumulates accusations which he 
ddes not attempt to confirm, and holdly deals forth his cen- 
sure and his praise, without affording us the least clue by 
which to ascertain the objects or the justice of either. We 
have only to remind bim, that he has anticipated his owa 
sentence when he says, ‘“ if we prove nothing, we only bring 
disgrace upon ourselves.” P.4, For we cannot for a moment 
ange tite hom deserved estimation in which our 
Bishops are held” by every real friend of the Church will be 
7 
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affected ; nor the respect which the wise and moderate 
Dissehters are over realy to testify a ho unblemished 
character ahd anqguestionéd learning, wi diminished by 
this appeal, whatever may be their opinion of the character 
and motives of the concealed appeilant. 

* Fourthly,” says he, ‘“‘ we are not without 
bywhich to justify our conduct.” P.5. The precedent on 
which he has chosen to rely, is that of the Archdeacon of 
Bath; and we are not surprised to find, that he has very 
materially distorted facts, in order to shelter himself under 
such authority. For many obvions reasons we shall not 
suffer ourselves to be provoked into the revival of a 
question, so wholly irrelevant to the subject before us; 
but truly, ff we were desired to point out as striking an in- 
stance of contrast as could be exhibited, we should be in- 
clined to place the open, candid, fearless, uprightness of 
conduct manifested by the Archdeacon of Bath on that ooca- 
sion on the one side, and this notable appeal of the self- 
constitated representative of the Curates of the Established 
Church on the other. 

We have expressed ourselves strongly, but, as we trust, 
justly and as me ts on thé present occasion. These 
are not times when such assailants should be treated with 
forbearance. There are enough who set the sacred order at 
nought, who denounce it as antiscriptural, and the Church 
ftom which it is inseparable, as a public nuisance. _ But 
while the affectionate regard of het members is preserved un- 
impaired, white they acknowledge the ere appointment, 
and respect the individual excellence of their rulers, we ma 
smile at the impotent menaces of her open enemies. But, if 
the reputation of our Prelates is to be stolen away by a re- 
tailer of hinfs and inuendoes, and they are to be held up 
as objects of public indignation, upon no better evidence than 
the bare asyertions of an anonymous pamphleéteer, we may 
soon expect a return of those days of trouble and rebuke, 
which smoothed the way for the establishnient of a mock re- 
public by the destruction of episcopacy. , 

Having entered our protest against the tone and character 
of this appeal, we proceed to inquire what there is in the 
statute against which it is made, that can be truly desoribed 
as unjust, arbitrary, or unconstitutional. == = ’ 

The atithor boldly asserts, that the authority given by this 
Statate te the Diocesan “ is un in tls Kind, and unex- 
aupled in its execution.” P.20. In the next page, how- 
ever, we find him qualifying his position thus : 
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“« We nced not stop to inquire, how much of this extraordinary law 
is entirely new, or how far a portion of the power here granted may 
acoord with the spirit of our ancient established regimen. The whole, 
so far as relates to the removing of Curates, who may be of the 
best character and principles, without assigning cause, is new. And 
whatever may be pleaded as to the authority of ancient laws, no 
such discretionary power, in modern days, has been exercised to 
any extent, till the recent acts of Parliament (passed within these 
twenty-five years) gave occasion to it.” P.21. 


Of the manner in which this authority has been at any 
time exercised, we are not now called upon to speak: the 
question is simply this: did the authority exist before the 
passing of the law against which this appeal is made, or 
was it created by that law? This is a point upon which the 
appellant is not quite consistent with himself. He first ex- 
presses his belief that the authority is unique in its kind, and 
unexampled in its execution. He then suddenly changes his 
ground, and seems to admit, that some part of the law may 
not be entizely new, that some portion of the power it grants 
may possibly be found to accord with the spirit of our an- 
cient established regimen; that the -attthority of ancient 
laws may be pleaded in its favour; and that it may have 
been exercised in modern days, though not to any extent. 
These, however, are points about which he does not think it 
necessaty to stop to inquire. But. surely, they are the very 
subjects which he should have taken most pains to investi- 
gate; for upon the result of that investigation will his own 
‘argument entirely depend. If the authority of ancient laws 
‘may be pleaded in support of this modern statute ; if the dis- 
cretionary power which it gives was possessed by the Bishops 
before its enactment, and sometimes exercised by them 
even in modern days, all his reasoning about its unconsti- 
tutional character, and its invasion of the acknowledged 
rights of Englishmen, falls at once to the ground ; and his 
host of legal authorities, from Magna Charta to Blackstone's 
Commentaries, might have been spared the inconvenience 
of a subpoena mto a court, where their evidence is irrelevant 
and inadmissible. <i 

The reader can scarcely fail to suspect the weakness ofa 
cause which ts thus supperted. If indeed the author had 
wished to mislead the public, he could not have taken a 
better method than by referring us to Magna Charta, Sir 

Edward Coke, and the Commentaries of Blackstone, for 


information on a question purely of Church discipline and ec- 
clesiastical law. 
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The Church is a spiritual society, bound by its ordinances; 
and every Clergyman, at his ordination, voluntarily engages 
to render canonical obedience to his Bishop ; and thas sub- 
jects himself to restraints and regulations in that character, 
which are wholly independent of any mere civil enactments, 
that respect him merely as a member of the state. If this 
appellant, therefore, had been desirous of establishing his 
claim to relief from the Legislature upon a firm foundation; 
he should have endeavoured to shew, by a reference to the 
best authorities in ecclesiastical history. and Church disci- 
pline, that the controul given to the Diocesan over all his 
curates by this statute, % ‘* entirely. new,” and does not 
accord with the spirit of the ancient established regimen of 
the Church. But instead of thus maintaining his argument; 
he refutes himself even in the very outset; for he allows that 
something may be pleaded as to the authority of ancient 
laws, and if so, how can this enactment be so novel as he 
represents it; he admits moreover that the discretionary 
power has been exercised, even in modern days, to a-certain 
extent; how then can it be wunexampled in ils execution? 
And yet we are to be told, that the law is in its very nature 
contrary to the principles of our constitution, and subversive 
of the rights and saiatadoen of Euglishmen ; that it introduces 
a new system into religion, morals, and politics, denying 
the standard of morality, and the rule of judgmenj, and 
voiding our ancient laws and codes of appeal. We really 
never saw so-pompous and unwieldy a superstructure raised 
upon a foundation so ridiculously disproportionate, and ‘so 
palpably unsound in its materials. 

The real fact we ‘believe to be simply this: that no new 
authority has, in this particular, been given to the Bishop, 
by the 57th Geo. IIL. a curate having no fixed estate in ‘his 
curacy, and being neither instituted -nor inducted, was al 
ways removable at pleasure. A 

The incumbent, whose locum tenens he was, might return 
to the discharge of his own duty, and cancel the curate's 
appointment at the expiration of the notice agreed upon 
between them. And the Bishop, by whose licence alone he 
had been legally qualified to undertake his cure, might.at 
any time revoke that licence, which was only granted during 
pleasure. 'The form of ‘a Bishop's licence» to a curacy ran 
thus, before the law so. grievously complained of by this 
appellant was made; and we conceive that further evidence 
will not be required to prove, that the power which that law, 
gives of removing curates without assigning cause, 18 not 
new, 
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“ A. by divine ission, Bi of B. to our welb beloved 
in Christ, C. D. Clerk, onting, e do by thesg presents give 

d grant unto you, in whese Fidelity, Morals, Learning, sound 
doctrine, and Diligence, we do greatly confide, this our Lise 
and Authority, to continue only during our pleasure, to p : 
the office of a Curate in the Church of E. &e.”? 


It appears then, that the Bishop has always. possessed a 
discretionary power of removing a curate summarily and 
without process: and of this power no curate could. be igno- 
rant, as it was expressed in the very form of his. licence; 
nor could a curate, when so removed, argue that he was de- 
prived of any right or privilege, because it appears that he 
accepted his curacy upon this express condition. ‘The author 
himself seems to allow that this discretionary power has been 
sometimes exercised in modern days belore the recent Acts 
of Parliament were passed. Being ourselves inclined to be- 
lieve that no Bishop would exercise. it wantonly or lightly, 
we consider it to be not at all extraordinary that the instances 
of its exertion have been few; because a more. exemplary 
body of men than the curates of our Church cannot easily be 
found. Hf many cases have occurred-since the passing. of 
the consolidation act, we certainly are not disposed to impute 
their frequency to any eagerness on the part of our yenerable 
Prelates to exert an authority which they have always pos- 
sessed; nor do we fear, that ail the insinuations of this. writer 
will induce the public in general to form an opinion so in- 
jarious to their character, ‘The author repeatedly assures ua, 
that he bas several cases in sture, by which it may be shewn 
that the discretionary power of the Bishop has been impro- 
perly employed; ald at Clergymen have been. summarily 

ismissed from their cures, against whose cheracter, prin- 
ciples, abilities, and professional conduct, no just. exception 
could be taken; nay, that their excellence in all these re- 
spects, far from conciliating the favour of their Bishop, has 
been found to operate against-them. But, he surely cannot 
expect that a statement so monstrous as this, will be believed 
upan the ipse dixit of any man; we can conceive. nothing 
more incredible than such an assertion, unless indeed it. be 
the supposition, that the author of the Tract befure us has 
one strong and well-authenticated fact of this. kind to.p 
duce, and has been induced by motives of respect and: deli- 
cacy, to withhold it from the public. 

If we are deceived in this.opinion; if he really has a single 
case to produce, by which he thinks that he can substantiate 
the charge of having abused an official authority, against any, 

individual ; for his own sake, as well as that of the whole 
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order which he professes sp highly to reverence, he is boand 
to bring it forward, At present’ let him be assured, that uu 
small share of the odium which he evideatly wishes to acew- 
mulate upon some. of our prelates, attaches tu binmself. He 
has summoned the whol. bench: of Bishops to the bar of 
public opinion ; be has accused them of having: ded the 
Legislature to invest them with a mew, u » unneces- 
sary, and unconstitutional power ; and of having rendered 
that puwer, so obtained, stil} more obnoxious to individuals, 
more injurious. to. the best interests of the nation, of the 
Established Church, and of Christianity itself, by the imjus- 
tice and severity with which they have carned it into execu- 
tion. We have shewn that the first. eharge is wholly un- 
founded, and he has, produced no evidence: im support of the 
second. ‘Fhe weight of character on one side, and his own 
proved misstatements on the other, both incline: the balance 
at present against him. [et him: beware then, lest the se- 
verity of his own language be made to recoil wpon: huneelf, 
Nothing can excuse bim, who, presunting to speak in tlie 
name of one. class. of the inferior clergy, without having 
received any, authority from them to act. as their advocate, 
without being able toshew that they even participate with 
him in opinion respecting the existence of the grievano 
of which he eomplams ; thus. calle upon the: British i 
ture and the British: publie, to fulminate an imdiscrimmate 
sentence of condenmatiom against the rulers of the Church, 
as guilty of “* injustice and erdelty,” upom the mere asser 
tion of an unknown, but.evidently prejudiced and: interested 
individual. | 

“ We appeal against the Conviction founded upon such testi. 
mony. Wer charecteriib the whole mratter, as judgment wood 
law; testimony without verity; conviction ‘without process; con- 
demnation without evidence of guilt’; and execution’ our Know 
ledge of acrime” PF. ¥59: 





Art. IV. Letters on the. Events which have é in. France 
since the Restoration in.1815. By, Helen Maria, Williams. 
8vo.. pp. 199. 7s.6d. Baldwin and Co. 1819. 


THE more we see of the works of the celeb ed. writers 
of the present day, the more fully are we COnVInC 
quality of a man’s practical principles have no whatever 
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to do with the true notion of virtué. We have arrived at 
this satisfactory conclusion by a long induction of particulars ; 
and, had we time, should like much to throw out a few hints 
for a short essay upon the subject; shewing, from the nature 
of things as well as from the evidence of fact, that philan- 
thropy, as it is called, or the love of human nature in the 
abstract, is pretty much the same sort of thing as invitation 
to dinner in the abstract, or as it is more frequently termed 
a ‘general invitation,’ which, as most of our readers have 
probably experienced, is always to be understood with an 
exception against particulars. 

e have been induced to throw out this reflection, as a pre- 
liminary to the remarks which we have to make upon the book 
before us, because we consider the principal value which it 
possesses, to consist in the illustration which it furnishes to the 
truth of what we have been saying. It can hardly be necessary 
to remind our readers that Miss Helen Maria Williams is an 
ex-jacobin, and one who took as aetive a part in the business 
of the French revolution as a woman could take. She was 
the friend and admirer of Marat,.and of various other equally 
enlightened assertors of the libertiés of mankind, at that pe- 
riod of her life ; and she informs us, in the very opening of the 
work before us, that ‘the interest which she once took in 
the French revolution is not chilled, and that the enthusiasm 
she once felt for the cause of liberty still warms her bosom.” 
it appears, however, that she kept all these fine sentiments 
to herself, during the last few years of her life, and it was 
not till she witnessed the intolerance of the Bourbons, during 
the short period which elapsed between their first restoration 
and the return of Buonaparte from Elba, that the secret of 
her smothered feelings again burst forth. 

And indeed it is truly edifying to observe the un- 
diminished interest which this profound lady still takes in 
the welfare of all the nations of the earth ; how she detests 
cruelty and injustice (the case of ex-nobles. always excepted) 
—how she adores the sacred cause of “ civil and religious 
liberty all over the world”—how she warms up at the very 
mention of virtue. On'any of these subjects, she obviously 
can hardly write without the tears streaming down her 
cheeks ; notes of admiration conclude every sentence ; Oh!’s 
and Ah!’s choke her utterance before she can begin them— 
Nor let it be supposed that all this sensibility is the result of 
mere weakness of mind. Miss Helen Maria Williams has 
shewn'in her former writings that she can paint scenes, which 
we cannot even recollect without emotion, with more than 
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manly firmness; but then the cause must be taken into the 
account. Wore further proof required of her superiority to 
all womanly weakness, we would recommend our readers to 
consult a commentary upon the Correspondence of Louis the 
Sixteenth, published by our authoress some fifteen years ago. 
It will there be plainly seen that she is not a person to allow 
her feelings to supersede her principles; and that. conse- 
quently where her sensibility is awakened, it is only on oc- 
casions where neither a religious establishment, nor.a race of 
hereditary nobility, nor the interests of any legitimate go- 
vernment, are in question. 

These observations, we have made, speaking more from the 
general impression which has ms et 9 upon our minds from 
the recollection of Miss H. M. Williams's former writings,. 
rather than from any particular view of these ‘‘ Letters upon 
France” now before us. Though it is easy to perceive by 
many infallible tokens, that she retains all “‘ the interest she 
once took in the French revolution,” notwithstanding, to use 
her modest qualification, ‘it may have given some cause of 
complaint,” yet we think upon the whole, the work before us 
is less objectionable in every respect than any which, she has 
hitherto published. It is indeed full of all the stuff.and non- 
sense, and cant and slang, of French jacobinical philosophy ; 
but this is perceived rather in the tone of her work, than in 
the principles which it inculcates, Making allowances for 
the extremely bad taste in which our authoress composes, (we 
presume under an idea that the business of a writer is merely 
to announce ‘ les grandes verites,’.and to utter ‘des noble 
sentimens,’) we were upon the whole, rather pleased than 
otherwise, at the apparent temper in which the work appears 
to have been written. As our authoress is, plainly a person 
who takes her opinions at second-hand, from those among 
whom she lives ; and as these may be considered as furnishing 
a tolerably aecurate criterion of the views and feelings enter- 
tained by a very large numerical majority of the. people of 
France, we were glad to perceive, that there is a disposition 
in that turbulent nation to be satisfied with the existing state 
of things. For our own parts, whether the French chambers 
be constituted in this way or in that, whether the ministry be 
composed from individuals of the coté droit or the coté gauche, 
whether their constitution be framed upon a good or a bad 
model, gives us little further concern, than as these questions. 
involye the peace and security of our own country. As far 

as France is concerned, let there only be a regular govern- 
ment in the country, and one whose existence is compatible 
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with the quiet of the workt, and we have neither the wish nor 
the right to take any further interest in the subject. 

With respect to any light which is thrown upon this sub- 
ject, further than is implied in tle general complexion of her 
work, by Miss Ht. M. Williams, it is very inconsiderable. 
She appears te have access to no other sources of information 
them such as are probably open to every other individual re- 
siding in Paris; and as she is @ person of no peculiar power 
of mind, of course her refleetions upom what she saw, possess 
nesort of authority whatever. Nevertheless thore are always 
some things which none, except those- who: are: upon the-spot, 
oan be i te kwow; we shall extract a few of these, 
for the: of our readers, though they possess not, for the 
most part, any particalar interest or novelty. . 

‘The book commences with some account: of the cireum- 
stances which attended the persecutions to which. the 
testants, in one-or two of the southern departments of France, 
were subjected during part of the year F815. The following 
is the: manner in which our authoress introduces: the sub- 
ject, Having occasion to: mention the comimotions which 
teok pluee at that period, at: Marseilles, Avignon, and Ntsmes, 
—‘ Nismes!’ she immediately exclaims,—and as.if the: word 
had suddenly suggested a new train. of reflections, she breaks 
off ‘the sabject she:was upen, and immediately commences 
another chapter, under the head: of ‘ Persecution of the 
Protestants.” She takes up the business ab urbe‘ condité} 
and having brought it down; from the days of the mas 
sacre of St. Bartholomew to the glorious era of the 
Frencly revolution, continues: to: the’ present day ; but witli 
such @ profusion of sensibility; that) we really have not 
fortitude enough to read through this’ part of her work a 
second time; besides which, we can easily perceive, that‘ the 
eocurrences, as given'by her, are not a little discoloured: In 
a supplementary letter, written in answer to some statements 
of the Rev. Mr: Raffles, she reverts'to the subject, and! mfen- 
tions some facets, in' which her violent party prejudices are 
not likely to:have interfered. As they are of on le 
nature, we have the more pleasure in: extracting them. 


“ If we turn our eyes towards the provinces, we.see, in all the 
great towns of France, the protestant churches Bbereiy onpgs 3 
and in small towns, and villages hitherto without places of public 
warship, churches are building by private subscription. anes | 
in the department of L’ Aisne, the protestants erected a new 
in 1818; Sueh was their desire tosee this edificearise; that; having 


assembled together at Easter; every one spontaneously took’part-in 
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the. labour of bringing the matoriale for building,, ve. the spot whieh 
wey had marked, A few months after, a silonn: dadleatenat the 
church taek, place, amidet a. ctuwd of catholics, as well as pro- 
testants, and the ceremony terminated by a general féte. At 
Orthes, the same zeal has lately been displayed in the construction 
of one of the finest churches in France, a cook two pn ny ai 
sous can. be placed, At Baigt, a village in the vicinity of Orthes, 
ane rich individual paid two-thirds of: the expence: of building a 
temple, Three new churches are erecting in the department of 
the Gard, the scene of protestant calamity. At Uses, a town of 
about, four: thousand inhabitants, two. thousand of whom are: pror 
testants—Usez, where horrors took place that belong to, histery— 
more than ong thousand. protestants receimed, the communion at 
Easter, in 1818. In the small. village of Osse, but six leagues. dine 
tant from Spain and the Inquisition, we find: a; congregation. of 
protestants composed. almost, entirely,of shepherds, wha six 
months of the year amidst the snow of the Pyrennees. This pas 
toral village receives an annual visit from the minister of the nearest 
consistory, which is fifteen leagues distant ; and’ for- this visit they 
wait with eager expectation. Their: rustic-temple was overthrown 
at the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and they erected another 
in 1805, with their own. h: where ane, of the elders, performs 
public worship every Sunday; but they are. now, soligiting for a 
pastor, which they will probably obtain. | 

‘At Avignon, so long under popish domipion, and’ which the 
Pope, perhaps, fancies is stil his own, we find: a hana con- 
gregation, Should Avignon ever be restored to Holiness; he 
wauld no doubt be surprised to see that the heretical production 
- —— church had sprung up during the interregpunr of 
1ig authority. 

The visit; of a minister to the small tions.of' the South, 
which. surround the consistorial churehes, is: hailed with universal 
joy. The minister- alights. at; the, house, of; one: of, the: prine! 
peasants, and when, divine service. is.over, the whole covgre 
are invited to a féte. given, by. the chief. pronsiater, of the place. 
The fatted-calf is killed, andthe board is | with, the choicest 
produce of the farm,, On, those aerenns the peasants a tes 
times ten leagues under the rays of a burning. sun, winding along 
the banks of the Tarn, and the, Gaver to join what they callie 
their. patois, Iq societat.” P. 189, 


She then proceeds to exculpate the of France 
from the severity of Mr. Rafiie’s remarks relative to the lax 
observance .of the Sahbath, in the following characteristic 
passage :— : 

“ Ah! in that balance of: meral:good and evil, in. which human 


actions. will one day be weighed, mey not the Erench protestants, 
if the varileon ofthe dance should sink ong scale, place their suf. 
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ferings, their resignation, and their devotedness in the other? Who 
can tell if ‘the Recording Angel,’ when he inscribes the levity of 
Sunday, may not ‘drop a tear upon the word.’” P, 194. 


Having treated the subject of the ‘“ persecution of the ~ 

rotestants” at great length, (it occupies more than a fourth 
of the whole work) but in so confused a manner, and with 
such a mixture of matter of fact and matter of mere decla- 
mation, as entirely to preclude the possibility of building 
any satisfactory conclusions upon the statements which she 
appears to have adopted; we next come to the “‘ Chamber of 
Deputies.” 

With ‘respect to the constitution of the French legislative 
assemblies, it is probably well known to our readers. The 
deputies are called according to the law prescribed by Buona- 
parte. Of this law Miss Helen Maria Williams mysteriously 
observes, 

“© Woe to mankind if it be not more effectually destroyed than 
the fatal weapon which one of Ariosto’s heroes threw into the sea, 
and vainly sought to bury for ever!” P. 76. 


Be the meaning of this propheticatdenunciation what it 
may, the law itself is simply this: that the primary assemblies 
(consisting of such as-pay a certain fixed amount of taxes) 
nominate the members of the electoral college, by whom the 
deputies are finally chosen. The difference between the law 
as it now stands, and as it stood under Buonaparte, is, that 
the right of voting, in the first instance, is at present con- 
fined to those who pay in direct taxes 300 francs per annam; 
whereas betore, the elective franchise in the primary assem- 
blies, was universal. Under Bonaparte, also, every member 
of the legion of honour, had a vote ia the electoral college. 
This privilege is of course abolished. Another article of the 
charter, stipulated that one fifth of the chamber should be 
renewed every year. With these alterations, the laws of 
election stands now in France, as it did under the Imperial 
dynasty. The presidents and vice-presidents of the colleges 
are nominated by the king’; and these nominations are gene: 
rally understood to be a sort of intimation of the persons 
whom the government would wish to see returned. In these 
colléges, no discussion is permitted relative to the merits of 
the respective candidates, from an apprehension, lest other- 
wise they should degenerate into clubs. 

In the chamber, the deputies are not allowed to speak, 
without previous notice of their intention. They must inscribe 
their names on a list, for or against the question in discus- 
sion; and this order cannot be inverted. Neither are they 
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allowed to rise up and speak in their place ; they must march 
to a tribune, ascend the steps, and then, they mar speak ex- 
tempore—if they can. But as few, after. going through such 
a process, are able to do this, the general custom is, to read 
their speeches. 


“They appear at the tribune,” says our authoress, “with a 
manuscript of tremendous size in their hand, their head bent on 
the paper, their spectacles placed on the nose, and with a pre- 
determination not to spare the chamber one single page, pipouen 
the discussion is perhaps nearly closed, and they are not of the 
class of speakers who find new arguments when the old are ex- 
hausted. The assembly sometimes, unable to endure any more, 
call to their honourable colleague to pass over a few leaves of his 
manuscript : but the next morning that very memberis called un ora- 
teur in all the journals ; and his constituents are not apprised that 
the assembly considered him as taking a cruel advantage, in this 
harangue, of their constitutional obligation to listen, ? 

“ We have also some metaphysical deputies, who never speak on 
any question without going back to the origin of society, and who 
might well be addressed in the words of Les Plaideurs, * Avocat, 
passez au deluge?’”’ P. 66. ; 


The members of the chambers are divided into the ultras, 
calling themselves the coté droit; from the side of ,the: hall 
in which they sit. The ex-jacobins, or liberaux, occupy the 
other side, and are called the coté gauche. Besides these, there 
are the party of the centre, and their doctrinaires. The former 
sometimes lean to one side, and sometimes to the other, but 
generally without. speaking ; the latter, that is the doctrina- 
ires, are a subdivision of the party of the centre, but as they 
commonly support the government, and this, not upon the 
grounds of personal attachment to the king, but upon ab- 
stract and metaphysicial grounds, ‘the coté gauche have 
imposed upon them the name of doctrinaires, to distinguish 
them from the liberaux, or independans, appellations which 
they have appropriated to themselves, but to which, in other 
respects, the dectrinaires, even upon their own principles, 
would have the superior claim. The best extemporaneous 
speakers are understood to be on thie coté droit. 

Our authoress next comes to the “ liberty of the press,” 
and the ‘ concordat.”” On these subjects; she is as usual, 
oppressively eloquent, and unintelligible in petaeet she 
soon, however, dismisses these subjects, and then pier 
to dicuss “ literature and science.” ‘These topics she intro- 
duces with the following sublime reflections. . 


** Persons of taste, no doubt, can never become insensible to 
the charm of polite literature, the chosen delight of clegant minds, 
7) 
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the soothing relief of that solitude te which the world leaves the 

, and the dearest resource against that weariness of lif 
which sometimes besets the prosperous. But its voice is only 
heard at intervals amidst ‘the turbulence of revolutions; other - 
intetests fire thé brain, other thoughts seize the spirit. 
French have been long travelling through paths where rocks lower 
on ene side, and waves roll on the other; they may someétines 
eae 4 Saver Ce HR Sel ee ee er ee 
ora moment.’” P. 107. 


After this specimen of the art with which Miss Helen Maria 
Williams is able to cohvert common place sentimerits into 
absolute nonsense, by clothing them in the language of her 
rich ishagination, we shall next present our readers with an 
instanee of the effect of the same art applied to cométon 

lace things. She is speaking of the shifts to which the 
Breath were redaced, in consequence of Buonapate’s Berlin 
and Milan decrees. 
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“‘ Chemistry intertogated new substances, and formed new com- 
binations of matter. e taught the art of producing soda from 
salt, and of extracting indigo from_the.blae of woad, and cry- 
stalysed sugar from the juice of the beet-root. M. Berthollet-did 
net disdain to teach the Fretch how to dye their clothes, and 
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M. Guyton -Motveaa how to bleach them: while M. Vauquelin 


has applied the most ingeviows processes of chemical analysis to 
the ases of conmron life.” P. 109 


With this knowledge before us of the affability with which 
M. Berthollet, M. Guyton Morveau, and M. Vaequelin, 
“ did not disdain” te apply “ the ingenious processes of che- 
mistry to the uses of comnion life,” we ean no longer wonder 
at the anecdote which our authoress immediately afterwards 
records of the devotion of M. Gay-Lussac’s auditors to phi- 
losophical experiments, who, we are informed, continued 
listening to him, without feeling the noise of the cannon 
which announced the approach of the allies to Paris, as any 
interruption ;—se much for French philosophers ! 

The subjects of the next letter, are ‘‘ Bible societies, mis- 
sionaries, education.” On all these subjects, our authoress 
entertains a variety of fine sentiments;.but the only passage 
which remained upon our memory, was the following anee- 
dote relative to Buonaparte’s edition of the Gradus ad Par- 
nassum. Our readers are aware that in the catechism that 
was taught during his reign, the daty of children to love and 
admire and obey the emperor, formed by fur the most promi- 
nent topic of instruction ; but the fact which we are going 
to extract is probably new to them. 
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“Inthe books adopted by the university, the antique virtues 

of Greek and Roman sages were proscribed or disfigured. Cato 

was stigmatized by the modern Casar, as a seditious fellow, who 

vould have done better to havelived and accepted the croix 

ofthe times. When the boys had recourse to their dictiontries for 

epithets or metaphors, they found a long article entitled mre md 
containing, with many periphrases, his exploits in the north 


south; and where the eye reposed on twenty pn goers ts 
t, the valiant, thin es generenty invincible, & pr em oid 
arpoLeo. In this dictionary a \einpetad erent called 5 
were not forgotten ; the 


cruel, implacable, false, 
with many other senalel sa pn - 'P. 121. 


The remaining letters are taken up with tafking aboat the 
“ recruiting law,” andthe “ congress,” and the discussions 
whieh took place a few months since in the French cham- 
bers, relative to a proposed alteration in the law of elections. 
The substratum ef Miss Helen Maria Williams's remarks on 
all these heads consist of three or four facts extracted 
from the public newspapers; these she takes as texts, and 
over them she proceeds to sigh, and admonish, and invei 
and reflect, without the ald of a single idea, till the of 
the valume. 

We had intended, before we closed, to animadvert upon 
some of her ions, or rather sentiments; for a person 
sieve Sdens’btiey no traces of thought, can hardly be said 

to held opinions; we shall, however, spare ourselves the 
teaable ; what Miss Helen Maria Williams thinks, ot of 
about as much consequence, as far as concerns the ig we 
as what she eats or how she sleeps; and as far as she her 
self concerned in the matter, we oan hardly hope that a person 
whose “ interest in the causeof the French revotation,” has not 
been chilled by the tremendous scenes of which our authoress 
was an eye witness, can receive benefit from any admonitions, 
er any Pe rae that we can urge. Jacobinism isa dis- 

, not an error ; it is a leprosy m the understanding, 

for which there is no cure; 8 sin aguinst the welfare of 
mankind, for which, there appears to be no repentance, 


Art. V. A Charge, delivered to the Reverend the Clergy 
of the Axchdeaconry of Bath, in 1819, by Josiah Thomas, 


ai Archdeacon of Bath. Ato, pp. 18. Rivingtons. 


Ws lately took occasion to cite an opinion of Bishop Hors- 
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ley, delivered near twenty years ago, that the Clergy had 
long been more silent on the authority of that divine cém- 
mission by which they acted, thanwas perfectly donsistent 
with their duty. The fact we conceive is undoubted; and 
those who are accustomed to trace effects to their causes will © 
perhaps consider, that the Church of England is now suffer- 
ing for their unfortunate neglect of this part of their profes- 
sional engagements. We are far from imputing this silence 
to any other motives than a wish to abstain from provoking 
controversies, or giving occasion to the enemy to speak in 
disparaging terms of the sdcred order, as greedy of external 
respect, and temporal power. Still; we doubt not, that much 
evil has resulted from it; and that the present loose and 
indeterminate notions of Church Communion, and its ‘obli- 
gations, which prevail even among many who are sincerely 
attached to the Establishment, may be ascribed to’ the utter 
ignorance respecting these duties, in which they’ were edu- 
cated by their spiritual pastors. 

Our authorised formularies of religious instruction unfor- 
tunately convey no information on this subject. Had a short 
explanation of the Church, and the dnty of continuing in 
unity with it been appended to our catechism, we are of 
opinion that thousands would have béen preserved from 
schism by principles thus early implanted, whom no admoni- 
tions could now reclaim from the errors which ignorance 
first ocasioned, and prejudice or enthusiasm have since con- 
firmed. Much however might have been done to: remedy 
this defect by the Clergy, had they continued to enforce this 
doctrine in a clear, decided, but temperate manner; andwe 
cannot imagine that any odium would have attached to them 
for such conduct. Certain it is, that Dissenters never have 
been remiss in inculcating the principles of Dissent. They 
have constantly impressed upon their children what: they 
considered to be the duty of separation; and no disinelina- 
tion to rekindle the flames of controversy, no wish to con- 
ciliate the affections of Churchmen, though they differed from 
them in opinion, have checked their exhortations, or'prevented 
them from indulging in an acrimony of remark, and boldness 
of assertion which, though well calculated to awaken pas- 
sion, and enlist prejudice on their side, could not be neces- 
sary had they merely aimed at breeding up their progeny in 
the quiet enjoyment of that religious liberty which a tolerant 
Church had conceded to their scruples. For fall proof of 
this offensive mode of proceeding on the part of the Sisies- 
ters, we need only refer to their catechism; which, instead 
of teaching the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, as 
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might be expected from ‘its title, is wholly designed to 
instruct and establish young persons in the principles of non- 
conformity, by a regular attack upon the frame and constita- 
tion, the orders, the liturgy, the ceremonies, the articles, and 
the discipline of our Church. 7 7 

With such a document before them, the Clergy would 
have been well justified in dwelling with earnestness 
constaney upon the obligation and principles of conformity : 
and it is deeply to be lumented, that an apprehension of 
being stigmatized as High Churchmen should have deterred 
them from the discharge of so plain and obvious a daty, and 
thus entailed apon their successors a far more invidious task, 
a much more difficult contest. We are referring: now to 
days that are past. ‘The Clergy have at last perceived the 
necessity of assuming a different tone, and repelling the rnde 
assaults of nen, who have been emboldened to: put forth their 
hands against the ark of our Church by the long forbearance 
of her ministers: and many have advanced as her defenders, 
with skill and intrepidity fully proportioned to the danger to 
be averted. Every proper opportunity has been lately taken, 
to set forth to the people her claim to their affection and 
support; and while the Clergy have plainly shewn them the 
ruilt and mischiefs of schism, they have generally been care- 
ful to maintain the truth in love, and ‘to abstain from un- 
necessary irritation and personal hostility. An instance of 
this union of firmness with moderation, of zeal for the truth 
with a charitable regard for. those who are unhappily arrayed 
against it, is afforded by the Charge belore us. Archdeacon 
Thomas has already shewu, that he was not to be deterred 
by considerations of personal inconvenience or discomfort. 
from pursuing the plain read, of duty, through evil, report 
and good report; avd we now see him, equally well prepared 
to improve the regular return of official duties into opportant-, 
ties of public instruction, aad 

Assuming that the maintenance of sound doctrine in the 
Church, and of ecclesiastical order or linedpling among her 
members, are the purposes for which all ecc esiastical offices 
were instituted, the Archdeacon argues, that the internal 
purity, as well as the external peace and prosperity of the 
Church depend upon the manner in which these purposes 
are effected. : 

The foundation ov which the Church is laid is the universal 
law of Unity, a law proceeding directly from the Son of God 
himself, and forming the sum and substance of all religious 
obfigation to the whole Christian world. As “‘ one faith” ts 
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required of us all, and obedience enjoined to ‘‘ one Lord,’ 
there can be only one true system of doctrine, even that 
which the Great Author of our faith promulgated ; and bat 
one legitimate form of ecclesiastical government; even that - 
which he appointed. And those who bear rule in the Chareh, 
hy virtue of a commission derived from Him, are bound to 
labour, that the same faith may be preserved uncorrupt, the 
same discipline maintained inviolate, and both upheld and 
enforced, as much as possible, in thé spirit of that charity 
which, had they been universally received, never could have 
been broken. But, as the divine law of unity does not 
profess to eradicate the passions and propensities of human 
nature, but to correct and restrain them, by arguments 
suited to our reason, and sanctions consistent with the free- 
will and consequent responsibility of man, it was to be ex- 
pected, that man would sometimes refuse to bé so controuled ; 
that his pride and his prejudices would rise superior to the 
dictates of reason, a the injunctions of the divine will, 


and that the law of unity would occasionally be broken by 
some members of every Church, 


om 


“ Unity of faith will suffer interruption from the pride of opi- 
nion ; unity of worship will be broken’ under the pretext of main. 
taining consiste::cy of opinion; and mutual love or charity will be 
often endangered, and sometimes lost, in the contentions respect- 
ing’ both.’ P. 5. 


This being the case, it becomes necessary that those offi- 
cers, who are appointed in the Church to explain and enforce 
this law, should be prepared clearly to prove the authority 
by which they act, and to shew the mischiefs which must 
result from disobedience to its dictates. 

Having thus laid down general principles, the Archdeacon 
proceeds to shew, that the form of government established 
in the Church of England, as it derives its origin from 
Apostelic appointment, and has been continued by an wn- 
broken chain of succession in its officers from them to the 

resent time, is in full possession of that divine authority 

which they were instructed to commit to faithful men, for 
the preservation and edifying of the body of Christ. And 
he then urges upon those who hold that anthority, the 
necessity of employing it for the great purpose for which if 
was given; that of guarding the anity of the Church, and 
reclaiming in the spirit of charity those who have strayed 
from her fold. 


“In the discharge of this duty, we must take good heed, 
v 
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that’eal Carry ds not beyond the bounds of Chfistian discretion, 
While we rata schist, in ifs true character, as 4 sin, not 
tess ‘injurious “to the © Truth as it is in Jesus,’ than subversive of 
the peace of ‘His Church ;' we must not permit our conviction of 
its pernicious effects, to diminish that charity towards the un- 
intentional errors of others, which the spirit of the gospel does 
certainly demand, We must hold a course, equally-remote from 
| the violence of the bigat, and the indifference of the Latitudi- 
narian. We cannot indeed reason on the influence of schism, 
| a3 we see it before aur eyes, without allusion to those who have 
. left our apres Church: but let us meet our dissenting bre« 
) en fairly, openly, and in the spirit of Christian forbearance ; 
ther conceding what is our bounden duty to retain; nor res 
taining what may with safety to the truth be conceded: remem- 
bering that a true son of the Church of England is not less chari- 
table in spirit, than he is sound in the faith.” P. 8. 


‘The following observations npon schism in the Church are 
well deserving attentive consideration. 


“ Schism, as you all know, in the common sense of the word, 
means any division whatever: but, in the ecclesiastical sense, it 
means a twa-fold sin; first the, sim of originating and fomenting 
unnecessary contentions in the Church; and secondly, the sin of 
unnecessary separation from the Church. Now, according to this 
definition, it is evidently, as possible for a man to be a achismatick, 
while he professes to be a member of the Church, as when he 
has quitted the Church altogether; though we may observe, that 
the latter is, by many degrees, the most fair-dealing character: as 
the servant who leaves you in ill humour, is better than he who 
only remains to harass your household, 

“ During the ministry of the Apostles themselves, and even 
in Churches under their immediate superintendence, we find that 
schism broke out in two different ways; in bickerings and disputes 
concerning doctrines; and in the exaltation of some teachers or 
ministers, at the expence of others. These St. Paul reprobates, 
as gross violations of ‘the Unity of Christ.’ But the same dis- 
positions that produced those original schisms, never fail to. pro~ 
duce the same mischiefs in every Christian community. New 
and curious, nay sometimes the most. absurd, interpretations of 
Scripture doctrines, are. brought forward, as the genuine tests 
of Christian. faith and practice. In proportion as the zeal, the 
devotion, amd the eloquence of the preacher are in estimation, 
those interpretations become subjects of debate and contention. 
Whether the rule of faith of the Church community to which the 
preacher belongs, authorize his peculiar opinions, or not, seems 
to be a point of little importance ; because.we know that different 
person’ of no smal reputation we! piety and zeal, have, in opposi- 

| Dade 
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tion to each other, and to ourselves, found the Articles of Peace * 
in out own Church, to be both Calvinistic, and Armenian. — 
Whether the doctrines so stiffly asserted and so exclusively main- 
tained, be of the importance ascribed to them; whether they — 
tend to the building up of the body of Christ in unity, to the 
advancement of Christian purity of life, and to the promotion of 
Christian peace ; these circumstances also appear subjects of little 
consideration: it is quite sufficient that the faveurite preacher 
maintains them; und all who question either the validity of his 
doctrines, or the utility of his zeal in promoting them, Aave onl 
@ name, that they are Christians, but are dead. The preacher 
himself, probably a man of ability and of irreproachable life, 
becomes, as the best of men may become, vain of his popularity, 
and of the number of his adherents. A party is then formed in 
the bosom of the Church, distinguishing itself, not only by pecu- 
liarities of doctrine, but by certain habits of iife ‘diverse from 
other men,’ by peculiar manaers of speech and of dress, and by 
peculiar demeanour in the common intercourse of life. Then 
the schism, which had hitherto been partial, becomes more and 
more extensive; then the sober and orderly system of worship 
within the Church, are found not to be sufficiently spiritual ; the 
Clergy who quietly labour to maintaitrtive Goctrines of the Church 
to which they have sworn fealty, are not evangelical; and are 
stigmatized with the reproach of NoT PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 

“ The times, my Reverend Brethren, require great plainness 
of speech: and on no occasion is plain speech more proper, than 
when an Officer of the Church is discharging his commission to 
the Clergy. This accusation of not preaching the Gospel, has, to 
my knowledge, been vented against us in various quarters; to the 
detriment, sometimes of our reputation, always to the disparage- 
ment, and often to the hindrance of our Ministry. But, what is 
the Gospel which we do not preach? Is it the Faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, as revealed and declared in as 
word? No. The Gospel which we do not preach, (and God 
forbid that such preaching should ever again accomplish its ob- 
vious tendency) the Gospel whicltwe do not preach, is the contradic- 
tory interpretation of Scripture texts, the imaginations of theo- 
retical and enthusiastic men, who sometimes call that the Gospel, 
to which the Gospel gives no authority; and who assume a sort 
of oracular infallibility, while they disagree among themselves 
about the very doctrines to which they attach Evangelical Per- 
fection: doctrines too, neither essential to stlvation, nor to the 
promotion of a Christian life: doctrines, comcerning which all 


—— % 





* By this term we presume the learned Archdeacon to mean, Articles of 
Peace in the sense of their title, namely such peace as will be secured ’by “ the 
avoiding @f diversives of opinions,” and by “ the establishing ef consent tondh- 


ing true religion,” the great and necessary puvposes for which the Articles were 
ffamed Baliye 
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contention and strife in the Church are unnecessary ; and therefore 
are the abettors of those contentions, in the true sense of the 
words, guilty of the Stn or Seatsm.” P. 9, 


After drawing a clear line of distinction between that 
wnnecessary division and separation which constitutes schism, 
and that necessary rénuneciation of communion with a cor. 
rupt Church which is an absolute duty; and thus removing 
the plausible argament, by whieh the various modifications 
of non-conformity are sametimes defended ; the Archdeacon 
proceeds to make some observations respecting our Dissent- 
mg brethren, considering them “‘ under two different de- 
scriptions: Ist. Those who have been bred up in alienation 
from our Church; and 2ndly. ‘Those who have recently lef 
our communion.” P. Lt. 

We fully agree with the Archdeacon, that these two elasses 
stand in a very different predicament. We are entirely ready 
to allow, that ‘hev, who have been bred up from childhood 
in the principles of non-conformity, are in many respects 
subjects of our charitable regret; that various pleas may 
be urged on their behalf, of which moderate and candid 
men will be always ready to say, valeant quantum valere 
possuné; and we hope and pray, nay we humbly trust, that 
the divine mercy will be extended to persons so circumstan- 
ced; but we do not see the necessity of the distinction which 
the Archdeacon has drawn between being ia schism, and being 
partakers of the six of schism, in order to entitle the conscien- 
tious Dissenter to that jadgment of charity which the well in- 
formed Churchman will ever be ready to pronounce upon his 
case. Sound reason and Christian charity both concur in teach- 
ing us to make great allowances for the prejudices of early edu- 
cation, and the reverence naturally cntertained by the best 
disposed minds fer the epinions aud practices in which they 
have been early instructed, and which have come recom- 
mended to them by the example of all whom they have been 
accustomed most to admire. We are aware, how difficult 
it must be for him, whe has been brought up im the princi- 
ples of Dissent, to renounce the prepossessions of his youth ; 
and to learn in a school, where the first lesson to be tanght 
is the confession of former ignorance and error. But, some 
such instances are to be found upon record ; and He only 
who knoweth the heart of man can tell, when continuance 
inschism is to be ascribed to. perversity of will, and when 
a conscientious, though ill-grounded conviction. 
in a case of.so much delicacy, far be it from us to pro 
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nounce the condemnation of individuals: whatever mray, be 
their errors, we perfectly coincide with the Archdeacon, 
that we have no right to sit in j judgment up upon tliem ; ‘ te 
their own master they stand or fail.” Still however, when 
laying down the Scriptural doctrine respecting schism itself; 
we are inclined to record the sentence of Scripture against 
the sin as broadly as we find it there promulgated, consider- 
ing this to be the safer course. But, in so doing we by no 
means undertake to apply that sentence to the particular 
»ersons who may have committed it. ‘To say that a certain 
fine of conduct involves a man in the sin of schism, and to 
pronounce his condemnation for that sin, seem to us to be 
different things. The latter is the province of God alone, 
the former they may, sometimes perhaps they ought to un- 
tertake, lest a doctrine of primary importance may penny 
suffer by their forbearance. 

We will endeavour to. illustrate our view of this subject 
by a familiar instance. St. Paul before his conversion ‘was 
a perseoutor and injurious ; and he verily thought that he was 
thus doing God service, and performing an important duty ; 
because he had been bred in principles which led to this con- 
viction. Still he was guilty of the sin of persecution; nay 
he himself tells us, that he was, on this account, the chief 
of sinners: yet he ebtained mercy, because he did it igno- 
rantly in unbelief. 

If then we rank the illustrious men, whom the Archdeacon 
has selected from the long list which the annals ef Dissent 
may furnish, with the great Apostle himself in this par- 
ticalar, we hope we shall not be accused of an uncharitable 

spirit. ‘These venerable men all unhappily lived in schism; 
and schism, as well as m5 persecution of the Church of 
Christ, is a grievous sin: but we draw that distinction in 
their favour, of which St. Paul was happy and thankful to 
avail himself; and humbly trust, that they also may be found 
to have sinned ignorantly in unbelief, and as such may be 
ae partakers with him in the divine mercy. We have no 

pprehension that our motive for making these observations 

vill be mistaken by the learned Archdeacon, from whom we 
‘a convinced that we differ more in terms, than in opinion : 
and we trust that he will readily excuse us, for having thus 
attempted to remove the possibility of misconception, of 
which perhaps after all, our own mistaken interpretation of 
his language may have induced us to suppose it capable. 

While we are anxious to speak with the utmost caution 
and tenderness of those, who continue, for conscience sake, 
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in peaceable adherence to those principles of Dissentin which 
they have been nurtured; we feel ourselves obliged to hold 
& very different language respecting those who are promoters 
of strife and division, who labour to destroy the peace which 
toleration was granted to recover, and ungratefully raise 
their voices against the Church, by whose moderation they 
are protected. No charity can justify us in concealing our 
opinion,, that they are justly chargeable with the whole de- 
formity of a sin which they are thus anxiously and indus- 
triously labouring to promote. 

Of those who have. revolted, or are revolting from our 
Church in the present day, the Archdeacon deems it right 
to express a decided opinion. He properly distinguishes 
between those, if any such there be, who, after the most 
painfal investigation of this important subject with the fullest 
sincerity of heart, and the most perfect integrity of intention, 
feel themselves called upon to separate from the Church ; 
and those, who under the influence vf private pique, or 
personal offence, or any other mere worldly motive, or with 
a superficial knowledge of the question on which they pre- 
sume to decide, yenture upon the sin of schism. We may 
grieve for the delusion of the former, but we cannot, we 
dare not extenuate the conduct of the latter. And, that by 
far the larger portion of those, wha have contributed in the 
present day to swell the ranks of separation, are to be reckon- 
ed in this Jatter class, we are compelled to believe, Many, 
we fear, will add the testimony of their own experience 
to that of the Archdeacon, and say with him ; 


“ Among the enormaus multitudes who have gone out from us, 
it has not been my goad fortune to know, or even hear of, one 
person, who had taken the trouble to inquire what the Church 
could say in her qwn defence, why he should not follow the guid- 
ance of his own opinion,—under the name of Conscience.” P.15. 


The Archdeacon completely exposes the sophistry which 
would justily such schismatics, by pleading in their behalf 
that religious liberty, which our Jaws concede alike to all 
who live under their protection ; and we shall conclude our 
extracts by bringing forward his remarks on this part of 
his subject. 


~ “ The Laws of our Country, in full accordance with the spirit 
of our Established Church, grant to the plea of * Religious Con- 
science,’ every liberty consistent with the safety of the State; of 
which State, the Laws consider the Established Churchto be an 
integral part. So long as men‘ live peaceably as subjects tothe 
State, they are not only justly, but jealously, protected by the 
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Laws, in the profession of their religious doctrines, and in the 
exercise of their religious worship. And.God. forbid that thee 
legal rights, respecting conscience should be invaded or withdrawn, 
The Laws of the Land however, neither have, nor can have, any 
other power over men, than as members of the body politic under 
the King. The Laws of the Land peither have, nor pretend 
to have, any dominion, either over religious doctrines, or over 
‘things pertaining to the conscience.’ The Laws of God on the 
contrary, not only command obedience to the ‘ King, and_ to all 
that are put in authority under him,’ for conscience sake ; * but they 
prescribe the religious rites, the religious doctrines, the religious 
duties; in the due performance of which consists the vital princi- 
ple of religious conscience.’ The government of a country may, 
for the purposes of expediency, and of political security, grant 
to the plea of conscience, whether well founded or groundless, 
a liberty, which the Laws of God, as the Rule of conscience, 
may not sanction. ‘The government in this case, neither assuines 
the right of dispensing with the Laws of God, nor intends any 
thing more, than the exercise of its undoubted right over indivi- 
dual subjects, as members of the commonwealth. The laws of 
God on the contrary, never talk about expediency, or compound 
for duties. They exact obedience from every individual Ch-istian, 
not in any respect with relation to -his-werldly condition, but en- 
tirely with respect to his spiritual privileges; as he is a Member 
of that spiritual body or kingdom, of which Christ is the Head. 
They enjoin orpeEr, as the principle of general tranquillity among 
the Members of the Church; and- they enjoin CHarity as the 
= of Wnity in Faith, in Worship, and in the Bond of Peace. 

o assume therefore, as is notoriously the practice in our days, 
the right of acting disorderly ‘ in things pertaining to God’ and 
to ground a right of * Religious Conscience,’ which human Law 
can neither give nor take away—on a mere political right—to 
which alone human law is competent,—what is all this, but to 
confound the distinctions between religious order and disorder ; 
between Christian obedience and wilful disobedience ; and to make 
the Laws of Man paramount to the injunctions of divine revela- 
tion? What is it less, than to subject the Faith, the Ordinances, 
the Institutions, and the Duties, of the Covenant of Christ (with 
which alene ‘religious conscience’ is connected) not only to the 
imperfection of man’s private and uninformed judgment, but to 
the arbitary caprice of man’s will?” P. 15. 


If we have extended this article somewhat beyond our 
original intention, we have been led on by the intrinsic im- 
portance of the subject which it discusses; and our readers, 
we are satisfied, will require no apology from us, for the 
time which we have induced them to bestow on a composition 
of so much vane. Never was it more expedient for the 
Ralers of the Church to arise in defence of her godiy disci- 
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pline, and her Apostolic authority; and we heartily rejoice in 
the accession, of strength which she is likely to acquire, from the 
appointment of such men as.Arehdeacon ‘Thomas to stations 
of dignity and responsibility. We. earnestly recommend 
this Charge to all who require information on these topics, 
amd we hope that it may be considered as the forerunner of 
many equally seasonable fruits of the Archdeacon’s official 
exertions. 





oe — 





Art. VI. Facts and Observations respecting Canada, and 
«the United States of Amerita: affording a comparative 

View of the [nducements to Emigration presented in those 

Jountries. Vo which is added, an Appendix of practical 
Instructions to Emigrant Settlers in the British Colonies. 
By Charles F. Grece, Member of the Montreal and 
Quebec Agricultural Societies ; and Author of Essays on 
Husbandry, addressed to the Canadian Farmers. 8vo. 
180 pp. 7s. Harding. 1819. 


Arr. VII. An Atiempt to give a correct Account.of the 
United States af America; and offer some Information 
which may be useful to those who have a Wish to emigrate 
to that Republic; and particularly to those of the poorer 
Class. By John Noble, Svo. Li2pp. 2s.G6d. Bald- 
winand Co., L819. 


THE subject to which the above works. relate, has recently at- 
tracted so much of the public attention, that we need hardly 
apologize for pointing them out to the notice of our readers, 
The first mentioned of the two publications which we have 
above prefixed, is a sensible and really valuable little work ; 
containing a great deat of mportant information in a very 
small compass, and written in a tone of much good. feeling. 
The object of it is to point out the superior sdvantages which 
the Canadas offer to those who are desirous of investing small 
capitals in the cultivation of new lands, as compared with those 
which the Western states of the United Provinces present. 
Mr. Noble’s work, on the other hand, possesses a very dit- 
ferent sort of interest; it is a cento of all the fine things which 
have been said by different writers about the happiness of the 
American republic. ‘The greater part of these fine things, to 
be sure, are dull enough, and tolerably stale into the bargain ; 
but the author has coliccted some ‘‘ tamiliar letters,” written 
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by various individuals, to whom, it seems, they mast lave ap. 
peared in a different light; these persons are divers journey. 
men-taylors, shoemakers, saddlers, and other mechanics ; and 
their report of the state of manners, government, arts and 
sciences, and so on, in the United States, is not without its 
entertainment. 

One man, who as our readers may suppose, is a joiner, ob- 
serves to his correspondent, ‘‘ Land, at some distance from a 
river or market, [ can have for one day's work as a carpenter, 
per acre.” Another, who is a coach-maker, exultingly writes, 
** IT can buy a good horse for thirty dallars, and pay no tax; 
bere’s pleasure, no more kings and corrupt governments for 
me.” ‘This gentleman’s notions, indeed, fully entitle him to 
ride in a coach and four; ‘in this land of plenty, where 
honour and goodness and justice reign,” says he, in another 
letter, ‘‘no one begs iu the streets, as they think it beneath 
the dignity of man, one to beg of another.” ‘The next per- 
son is a taylor, a person of must magnificent ideas on the sub- 
ject of apparel: ‘‘I have at this moment,” he writes, “a 
very handsome suit making for the summer which will cost 
upwards of sixty dollars (thirteen pounds, ten shillings).” His 
motive, however, for all this expense, is given immediately 
after; ‘‘ for every man that is of good habits,” he delightfully 
remarks, “is looked upon with respect, as we have no lords 
and dukes as you have in Europe; we have no lord but the 
Lord our God, and that is all we require, together with our 
president, James Monroe.” After this, we are introduced to 
a journeyman printer, who sustains his character in the co- 
medy with equal humour: ‘The people here are more intel- 
lectaal and much better informed than in the old country; 
there is scarcely a person but takes a daily paper.” As we 
are now in company with a man of letters, our readers, we 
dare say, will look with some impatience to hear his unbiassed 
ppinion of matters. In the first place then, ‘‘ they who come 
where he is, must bring no aerial castles with them ;” and in 
the next place, for reasons drawn from the history of man, 
they must go to Pennsylvania and not to South Carolina, for 
he ‘has no hesitation in giving his decided preference, inde- 
pendent of the moral turpitude and degrading effect of 
slavery on both master and slave to the Pennsylvanian, 
His habits approach much nearer to our own. The Caro- 
linian is tyrant over his estate; he wallows in wealth; his 
munificence to lis visitors is unbounded; but in -his slaves 
you reat! the history of man.” We might continue to 
extract from the correspondence which Mr. Noble has 
eollected, other passages equally entertaining, relating how 
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a, gardener was pleased with that abserce ‘t of low val- 
ity, among the common-people,” which had so often 
shocked his better breeding in this country. Another whose 
calling may easily be guessed, * liked to see when a servant 
opens the door of a carriage for his master and mistress, he 
never takes off his hat or bows.” But we have given oar 
readers as much entertainment from Mr. Noble’s book as we 
can afford; we heartily wish it may operate the effect which 
the gentleman, who has been at the pains of compiling it, in- 
tended; and that he himself and all those who en‘ertain si- 
nilar opinions with him, may speedily accept the invitation 
which their expatriated friends hold out to them; we are quite 
serious in thinking, that ‘‘ crowns of convey” should be put 
into their purses, and would most cheerfully join in any sab- 
scription fur the purpose. When men have no love for their 
country, they cannot reasonably expect that their country 
should have any love for them. Come we now to the work 
of Mr. Grece. 
It is not to people of the description which we have just 
been speaking of, that he addresses his book, but to persons 
who, having a small capital, upon which they wish to speculate 
in the cultivation of new land, are in danger of being seduced 
hy the partial statements of Mr. Birkbeck and others, with 
respect to the exclusive advantages which the Western pro- 
vinces of the United States are represented to possess. And 
he proves, we think, upon data which are quite incontestible, 
that the opportunities which the Canadas present to emigrants of 
this description, are very decidedly superior to any whieh can 
be offered in other parts of America. As to mechanics, or day- 
labourers of any kind, it is quite certain, that be their condition 
in this country ever so deplorable, they are not likely to improve 
it, speaking generally, by emigration to countries such as he is 
writing ol, where it is not the want of hands that is felt, 
but the want of capital. ‘To raise subscriptions for the pur- 
pose of enabling individuals of the labouring classes, to trans- 
port themselves and their families, either to the Canadas ar to 
the United States, may be a very well-intentioned piece of 
charity, but it is we fear a mistaken one.. It is as a field, in 
which to employ the overflow of capital which exists in this 
country, that the New World offers such temptations to enter- 
prize, and not as amarket for labour. So great is the compe- 
tition here in almost every line where money can be employed, 
that a person with a small capital can with difficulty seeure 
such returns as will previde a bare livelihood. In Canada 
orin the United States, the same sum, if prudently invested 
and industriously employed, would ensure, not merely an 
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abundance of the necessaries of life, but eventually a wealthy 
independence. ‘That such a state of things will necessarily 
operate upon many of our small capitalists, (and the number of 
such in this country is very great indeed,) is certain ; and the 
advantage which may be gained by securing the benefits of 
their activity to our own colonies is no less obvious. Govern- 
ment cannot be too liberal in the facilities which they afford 
to persons of this description, for investing. their property in 
the improvement of our own colonial possessions, whether in 
Africa or America; but more particularly in this last, as they 
have acquired a degree of importance from political causes, 
which hardly attaches to any other of our trans-atlantic do- 
minions. For a similar reason our thanks are due to Mr. 
Grrece: in pointing out the many advantages which the 
Canadas possess, for those who are adventurous enough to 
risk their little property in such speculations as we now al- 
lude to, he has rendered no incensiderable service to his. 
country; and we do not know how we can better employ a 
tew pages than in assisting to make his book known to the 
public. 

in the observations which Mr. Grece bas here put to- 
gether, he has confined himself, as_nearly as possible, to a 
comparison of the prospects which the Canadas hold out to 
the new comer, as opposed to those of the Western States of 
the Union; net only because his arguments will apply for the 
most part to the cther States, @ fortiori, but because it is to the 
Hlinois and the banks of the Ohio, that the attention of the 
public has been principally directed. And first with respect 
to the natural advantages which the British dominions pos- 
SESS. 

Althongh the difference of latitade between the States of 
Upper Canada and these of the Illinois be only five degrees, 
the former being in the parallel of the South of France, the 
latter in that of Sicily and Naples, yet the difference of tem- 
perature in the two countries is prodigious. In the former, 
the thermometer indicates a climate similar to that in the 
provinces of the Rhine, whereas in the latter, the heat 1s 
considerably more intense than in any part of Europe. ‘The 
occasion of this is easily explained from natural causes: the 
Western provinces of the United States consist of immense 
plains, similar in every respect to the Llanos and Pampas of 
South America, and placed upon a level very little raised 
above that of the sea. The Canadas, on the contrary, are 
placed upon table-lands, at a greater elevation above the sea 
than any countries of equal extent perhaps in the known world. 


On this su hject we may refer our readers to some remarks. 
4 
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which we have made, in the present number, in our review of 


Humboldt, from which they will: perceive that the temperature 
of the air, at any given place, depends nearly as much upon 
the circumstance we are now alluding to, as upon the distance 
of it from the equator. 

The consequences of this important fact are sufliciently 
perceptible in the circumstances of the two countries. Itis a 
matter of certainty, as every one at all acquainted with the 
subject knows, and which Mr. Birkbeck had his reasons for 
concealing, that in the Wabash country, the heat is such as 
to prevent the more laborious departments of agricultural em- 
ployments from being performed by Europeans; who are con- 
sequently obliged and actually do employ slaves in all the farm- 
ing operations where continued bodily exertion is demanded. 
In the months of July and August the heat is absolutely 
intolerable, and rendered still more so from the nature of the 
landscape. These are immense dry basins, extending over 
thousands of acres without the slightest variation of surface ; 
bounded by swamps on the side, which is washed. by the 
Ohio, and by immense forests, scarcely less fatal to human 
life on the others. As one of Mr, Noble’s admiring cor- 
respondents writes, from the Missouri territory: ‘‘'The land 
about this town is the most delightful that can be imagined ; 
an open level plain of the richest possible soil, perfectly clear 
Jrom bushes, and covered with gra:s higher than my head.— 
(delightful indeed!) As thousands of acres are open, every one 
keeps as many cows and horses as he chooses, and cuts any 
quantity of hay (pretty hay it must be); and yet, (mirabile 
dictu!) butter and cheese are higher here thanin England!” How 
accurately does the account of this poor wondering Lincoln- 
shire mechanic, agree, in all its prominent features, with the 
faithful picture which Mr, Grece has drawn, from personal 
observation, of the condition in which the self-deluded. wan- 
derer from his native land finds himself, when he first. ar- 
rives in these blissful plains ;—the country where there are 
no kings, no taxes, no churches; the abode of plenty; ‘ the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 


« Perhaps, with a delicate wife and a family of children, he finds 
himself seated under a tree, in the midst of a wild and trackless 
region, where not 2 single human face, beside those of his own re- 
tinue, can be seen; nota hut or a cabin, can he bebold; and the 
alluring stories he had been told about luxuriant natural meadows, 
called Pratries, waiting only for the hand of the mower, and a 
day's sun to be converted into food for his horses and cattle, turn 
out to have been lavished upon wide open fields of grass, towering 
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as high as the first-floor window of the comfortable house he haj 
fo in Europe; and penetrating, with its tough fibrous ‘rots 
into the earth, beyond the reach of the ploughshare, requiring the 
a ay fire ere the land can be converted to any useful pur- 
pose.” P. 63. 


If one of these mistaken persons can only reconcile it tg 
his ceuscience, to let his native country enjoy the benefit of 
his little wealth and industry, and if the love of freedom have 
not rendered English laws, and English manners, and English 
feelings, altogether intolerable, let him consider for a momeat, 
how different will be his let, if he removes himself to Canada; 
through which, be it neted, he must pass, whatever be his 
determination, if he selects the quickest and cheapest 


e 

Of the temperature of Upper C.:nada we have spoken alfeady. 
It differs but little from the climate of England, except that in 
the former country the farmer can never be at any loss, ffom 
the fickleness of the weather, as with us, what kind of la- 
bour he shall pursve. With respect to its productions, it 
dees not indeed produce grass “ higher than our heads,” but 
the grape-vine grows wild, and always comes_to maturity 


when cultivated. Melons ripen in the open air, and every 
description of European fruit is abundant, Upper Canada 
has frequently been styled the garden of North America: an 
appellation that it really deserves, whether we look to the 
temperature of the climate, the diversity of its productions, 
or the magnificence and variety of the scenery. Its immense 
inland seas, its innumerable streams, and navigable rivers; 
poimt it out as being by nature one of the most favoured 
regions upon the surface of the earth. ‘There is no part of 
the world in which the returns of produce seem to be more 
abundant. Wheat will yield 20 for 1, barley 25 for 1; other 
grains in proportion: and instead of that fine ten-foot-high 
grass of the prairies, the Canadians have cultivated grasses 
of the finest quality and in the most abundant crops. 

But when we are speaking of the productions of the 
soil, in any comparison betwcen two countries, it is not 
sufficient to shew what the lands will respectively grow, but 
we should also keep in mind, how and with what profit, they 
may be dispesed of. Every agriculturist knows, as Mr. 
Grece observes, that it is of little avail to the farmer, that 
he is able ta grow wheat at the expence of only three or 
four shillings a bushel, if it should cost double that sum in 
getting it to market. Now in this particular the parallel 
between the western States of the Union and those of the’ 
British dominion, cannot possibly be pursued for one mo- 
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ment: so exceedingly inferior ia this poiat of comparison, 
are the former. 

With respect to the home market, the articles sold on a 
single market day at Quebec or Montreal (towns with whieh 
there isa water communication from almost every place in 
either of the Canadas (would supply the population reyad 
Mr. Birkbeck’s prairie, for the remainder of their lives, 
And if we look to the foreign market, the saperiority of 
the Canadas is still beyond all comparison, preponderant, 
Qn this subject, out readers may consult Mr, Greece. 


“Ships laden at the ports of Montreal, or Quebec, proceed 
down the St. Lawrence, and in a day or two's time enter the At- 
lantic Ocean, and proceed, in almost a direct line, southward to 
Bermuda, unimpeded by adverse winds, and without encountering 
the long and perilous rout by the gulphs of Mexico and Florida, 
This voyage is usually made in about sixteeen days; whereas, 
those from the states west of the Alleghany mountains, have, in the 
first instance, to make the dangerous and tedious descent of the 
Vhio and Mississippi; thence, from the entrance of the latter 
rive;, after having taken in their cargo at New Orieans, they pass 
the gulph of Mexico, and thea thatof Florida, up to the latitude 
of the variable winds; then, standing to the eastward, in order to 
descend to the south, and so fall in with the trade winds, that they 
may reach the West India Islands. Added to a knowledge of the 
trade winds, a very slight inspection of any common map or chart 
of these parts, will immediately demonstrate the ys es of 
Canada in this respect. Vessels from the Ohio and Mississippi to 
New Orleans, cannot make their voyage, ordinarily, in less than 
28 days; nor return under from 90 to 130 days. Ships cannot 
sail from New Orleans to the West Indies in less than from 30 to 
86 days.” P. 48. 


The fact is, that the advantages which the river St. Law. 
rence confers upon our dominions in America are 80 great, 
in respect to the faciliiies which we ure now speaking of, 
that a large portion of the American popetaven ii: the coun- 
tries above St. Regis, ar! in the neighbourhood of the Lakes, 
look to Montreal fora market. To shew the importance 
which the American government attaches to this well known 
fact, they have resolved, witha view to remedy the disad- 
vantages under which that part of the Union labours, te form 
a canal from the lake Erie to the Hudson or North River, 
The length of it, is to be 353 miles, and a considerable part, 
of itis already cut. The scale upon which it is. projected, 
docs credit to the enterprizing spirit of those by whom the’ 
work is progeeanted. It is to be 40 leet wide at the surface, 
und 28 at the bottom, ‘The water is to be 4 feet deep, and 
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and it is calculated that boats of a given constraction, and 
carrying 100 tons will be able to pass along it. - The expénse: 
of this canal when finished is estimated to cost 4,881,738 
dollars, or £1,220,431, an average of £3,450 currency, 
per mile. The calculated expense of conveyance from Lake 
Erie to the Hudson by this canal is stated by the projector, 
to be £2 2s. 73d. per ton, of which £1 5s. fur tolls. 

How far this canal when finished may prove detrimental 
to the trade of the St. Lawrence, is a question of much 
doubt among commercial men, even of the ~Americans 
themselves. But Mr. Grece states, and appearently upon 
clear grounds, as a matter well known, by digging a 
canal of 18 miles, the navigation from Lake Erie to Mon- 
treal, might be made equal to that by the great western 
canal. And as tolls upon this and the St. Lawrence would 
in all probability not exceed 1} dollar or 7s. 6d. the Lake 
Erie farmer would still be able to bring his produce to. mar- 
ket at Montreal, for much less per ton than he could carry 
it to New York by the Hudson. If these calculations are 
well founded, we have no doubt that the attention of our 
government will be turned to the subject. 

Another point of some consequence to bé considered, ‘on 
the subject of a market for the disposal of produce grown 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence as compared with that 
grown upor the banks of the Ohio, ia this: by one of the 
provisions of the corn bill, it is enacted that wheat from the 
Canadas may be imported iuto this country, when the price 
is only 70s. per quarter, while it is not permitted from other 
parts of the world, until it rises to 8Us. This is an incal- 
culable advantage which the Canadian farmer possesses, 
because it almost secures to him a market, when the corn of 


the west country farmer, may be rotting in his granaries for 
want of a purchaser *. 





* On this subject Mr. Grece proposes some aueries for the consideration of 
the British legislature, which we think very we.’ worthy its attention. 

** Is it consonant with the provisions of the British Statute 55 George II. 
Cap. 26. that wheat and flour, being the growth of a foreign state, and ax sach, 
liable to the prohibiting duty in England, should, by descending the River St. 
Lawrence, be put into British ships, and entered in Britain at a lower duty, 
which they would not be entitled to, unless they were deemed to be British 
growth 

** 2. Is it not an infringement of the Statute 52 George I1I. Cap. 117. that 
timber, staves, ond other productions of a like nattire, the growth of a foreiga 
nation, should, by the same species of fallacious shipmetit, entirely escape the 
duty originally imposed to protect the produce of the British Colonies, 

“ 3. Ought not productions of the United States, passing through the Ca- 
wadas, to be entered there as foreign produce for exportation ? 
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So much for the prospects which our own dominions in 
North America hold out to the farmer, as compared with 
those which the United Provinces present, in regard to the 
natural advantages which they respectively possess. And we 
may observe, that these advantages are so weil known and 
appreciated by the Americans themselves, that in Lower 
Canada, the townships are composed principally of natives 
of the United States. In the upper provinces, the Ameri- 
can settlers, particularly since the late war, are received 
with a good deal of reluctance by the inhabitants. 

As to the prices of Jabour Ai provisions, the difference 
is inconsiderable ; the former being extremely high, and the 
latter extremely low, in all parts of America; though on the 
banks of the Ohio the price of labour, as stated by Mr. 
Fearon, is so high as to require explanation. He fixes the 
wages of a labouring man at from £58 to £65 per annum: 
asum at least double the price of it, in any other part of 
the States; and this is the more remarkable as the value of 
produce is, in the same place, stated exceedingly low. 

The price of land in the western states, is what a Cana- 
dian would think enormous. Land, 25 miles on either side 
of Cincinnati, to a 100 north of it, costs from 8 to 20 dol- 
lars per acre. In the Tenassee country, it sells in a state 
of nature for 38 dollars per acre. The price of uncleared land, 
at the district land office, is 2 dollars per acre; when clear- 
ed the same lands bring from 20 to 30 dollars. 

Seen respect to the price of land in Canada, Mr. Grece 
tells us, 


“Farms of 100 acres, with a small log-house, and a barn, 
thirty acres of the land being previously prepared for cultivation, 
may be bought for from £150 to £200. Inthe townships, which 
are very extensive, and in many parts not more than filty or eighty 
miles from the city of Montreal, the great emporium of the Ca- 
nadas, farms may be bought on the above terms. 

“ Land in a state of nature may be bought for from ten shillings, 
to two pounds per acre, at a credit of from five to ten years, pay- 
ing 6 per cent interest to the owner, This land, to be cleared, 
and made fit for sowing, will cost about three or four pounds per 
acre more, in the Lower Province; inthe Upper Province, about 
six pounds per acre ; labour not being so plentiful there. 








These questions, however trifling they may appear at first sight, and how- 
ever simply they may-be stated, are of vital importance to the Canadian pro- 
vinees, and the British revenue in general; and | trust they will be received as 
they are meant; and that they will be listened to by those whom they interest, 
with the attention their importance — 

e 
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‘¢ There are, at present, many opportunities of getting farms, 
at no great distance from Montreal, where is received the produce 
of the mast remote settlements of Upper Canada, as well as that 
of the rich and fertile district of which it bears the name. Nor 

s there, at this time, any difficulty in obtaining farms in the dis- 


> 
trict of the Three Rivers, or that of Quebec; but as the district 
of Montreal possesses a more congenial climate, lying in a more 


southerly direction, I would, by all means, recommend emigra- 
ion to those parts. 


“In Upper Canada, plenty of land may be had at from two to 


our dollars per acre, in a state of nature, and, with some clear- 
ing, for a moderate consideration.” P. 19. 


The next head of comparison to which we shall advert, 
that of taxation; and here the friends of Mr. Birkbeck, 
willexpect to triumph; for the greatest admirers of civil 
sabordination will admit that the republican is a cheap form 
f government. Tlowever there is no rule without an excep- 
tion. In the Canadas the protestants pay no tithes; (good 
news that for Mr. Fearon ;) direct taxation is confined to im- 
portations: dry goods pay 2) per cent; rum from 8d. 
is. per gallon ; brandy, wine, and other articles the growth 
of foreign states, pay somewhat higher duties. 
flow stands the account on the other side-of the question? 
We have no means of giving a very exact answer; but if 
\t be considered that upon a ‘population of Sor 9 millions of 
people, of whom not above 2 millions can be males and ofan 
age to contribute to the necessities of the state, a revenue 
is raised of about 5 millions sterling for the expenses ofa 
peace establishment, we shall easily see that notwithstanding 
the couch maker's boast, before alluded to, the people of 
‘he United States are not only taxed, but all things con- 
sidered, pretty highly taxed. Indeed if we refer “to Mr. 
Mearen’s book, we shall soon perceive the certainty of this 
fact. br the first place we find mention of a poll tax of 10s. 
ver head; then there is a city tax, poor rates *, county tax, 
state tax, stamp duty, dog tax, land tax, tax on carriages, 
luty on auctions, on sugar, licenses to sell spirituotis liqaors, 
luty oly wines, on spirits, foreign and domestic ; to say no- 
(hing of an onl valorem duty, of, we believe thirty per cent, 
ou every thing imported from this country ; the effect of this 
last is made pretty evident by the before mentioned anecdete, 


that in the United States it costs 131. 10s. to dress a journey- 
Man taylor ‘ 


oe eee ee 


* In this country, says Mr. 
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Birkbeck, “ we have anfurtanstely adopted the 
Eng'ish poor law system; which, so far as it yet operates, is a canker wore, 


guawing, at the heart’s core of onr national morals, prosperity and strength.” 
aime we and her Resources. P. 4¢f. 
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We have now gone through the most important of the par- 
ticulars upon which the comparison we have been institutin 
must necessarily turn; Mr. Grece introduces some other to- 
pics, upon which did our limits permit, we should perhaps 
wish to say a few words; we mean the similarity of laws, 
manners, interests, and municipal regulations, the indentity of 
the government, sameness of the religion, and various other 
circumstances, in all of which the emigrant would still feel 
himself at home in Canada. But it is sufficient to have 
hinted at this topic; it may have no effect upon such jaco- 
hinical fanatics as Mr. Birkbeck, or upon such heartless cox- 
combs as Mr. Fearon; but we are persuaded that every good 
man; and we may hope that all who have left their native 
country, or may hereafter be persuaded to leave it, in search 
of independence, are not of the character of the gentlemen, 
we have now alluded to;—upon every good man, then we 
repeat, the consideration which we have just suggested, will, 
we are sure, have nu ordinary weight. 
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Arr. VILL. The Life of the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Thomas Wilson, D.D. Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
By the Rev. Hugh Stowell, Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of 
Man. 8vo. pp.419. 10s.6d. Rivingtons, 1819. 


[cciestasTicAL BioGrapny, though not a very extensive 
class in English literature, is particularly rich in choice spe- 
cimens of composition: and for a proof of this assertion we 
need de little more than refer to Izaak Walton’s Lives, and 
many of the other scattered pieces which have been collected 
so usefully by Dr. Wordsworth. We opened Mr. Stowell’s 
volume with very favourable impressions ; for we have long 
been used to contemplate with reverence the piety and the 
simplicity of Bishop Wilson’s character ; and we looked for, 
not perhaps a brilliant, but certainly an agreeable portrai- 
ture of his truly Christian ministry. If we have been disap- 
pointed in this expectation we ought not to be surprised ; 
for we are much afraid that human nature is so perversely 
addicted to excitement, that the details of tranquil goodness 
become insipid, in comparison with the memorials of those 
less beneficial but mightier actions which in their course 
have convulsed and agitated mankind. It is the bold and 
masculine pencil which gains its full effect from a powerful 
light; there are colours so delicate, touches so fine, finish- 
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ing so exquisite, that they must be half shaded if we would 
preserve them. Richelieu and Mazarine, in their turbulent 
and restless careers, present far easier materials to the bio- 
grapher, than Fenelon in the milder beauty of his unambi- 
ious path ; and the conqueror or the criminal, be he but 
eat enough in his way, will always cover more space in 
istory than the scholar or the saint. 

Besides all this, we are not quite sure that Mr. Stowell is 
exactly fitted for the task which he has undertaken. We 
have no doubt that he is a very good and pious man, and an 
excellent parish priest ; but he is evidently little skilled in 
writing. Moreover not a third of his volume is occupied by 
its avowed subject; and the reader will find many more eja- 
culations and reflections of the biographer, than anecdotes 
and accounts of the biographée. All these are very well in 
their way, but they appear to us to bea little misplaced, and 
we shall therefore take the liberty of omitting them. Mr. 
Stowell, in one passage, betrays a very rhetorical admiration 
of the Bible Society, and we think that much of his volume, 
with but slight alterations, might cut up into tolerable notes 
for the nelien speeches of juvenile orators, at the taverns in 
which the worshippers of “ this bright star of the Christian 
hemisphere” hold their anniversary love-feasts. 

Thomas Wilson was born at Burton, in the County of 
Cheshire, of an ancient and respectable family, on the 20th 
December, 1683. The rudiments of his education were ac- 
quired under Mr. Harpur, a learned schoolmaster in Ches- 
ter; from whose tuition he was transferred to Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, with an allowance of twenty pounds a year. 
His first design was to study medicine; but by the advice of 
his friend, Archdeacon Hewetson, he gave an ultimate pre- 
ference to divinity. His industry, while at college, was re- 
markable, and Mr. Stowell assures us, that ‘ it appears 
(though he gives no witness from which it appears, and ad- 
mits, presently afterwards, that ‘ we have no distinct ac- 
count of this interesting event,’) that when Mr. Wilson 
formed the resolution of studying for the ministry, his heart 
and mind experienced a change of the most important nature, 
and that few have exhibited more convincing evidence of 
being renewed.”’ That Mr. Wilson reflected with becoming 
seriousness on the importance of the duties which he was 
about to undertake, we doubt not: and that the promised 
Spirit secretly afforded his guidance to the heart which fer- 
vently sought it, we are equally ready to admit—for if we 
were not, our Christianity would be an empty profession. 
But if more than this is meant to be implied by the technical 
terms which we have quoted, we must refuse our assent to a 
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renewal and a change concerning which the good Bishop 
himself is profoundly silent. 

Mr. Wilson remained at the University till the year 1686, 
when he was ordained deacon, by the Bisho of Kildare ; 
and soon after obtained the curacy of New Church, in the 
parish of Winwick, in Lancashire, of which Dr. Sherlock, 
his maternal uncle, was rector. His stipend, as curate, was 
only 30/.a year, but upon this, he was so “ passing rich” 
that he contrived to set apart one tenth of it for charitable 
sytem In 1689, he was ordained priest by the Bishop 
of Chester; and, in a short time appointed domestic chap- 
lain to William, Earl of Derby, and tutor to his son James, 
Lord Strange. The Mastership of the Almshouse at La- 
tham, united to his other offices, increased his income to fifty 
pounds, one sixth of which was annually dedicated to the 

oor. } 
, Lord Derby’s respect for his new chaplain, was not a lit- 
tle increased by his refusal of the valuable living of Baddes- 
worth, “* as inconsistent with the resolves of his conscience 
against non-residence.” But a still more decided and unu- 
sual step, which Mr. Wilson ventured to take, confirmed his 
patron’s high opinion of his fearless integrity. The habits 
of profusion in this nobleman’s family, had long engaged the 
serious notice of the chaplain, and he determined to remon- 
strate with Lord Derby, and thus endeavour to relieve his 
embarrassments by calling him to an investigation of them, 
This.#telicate task he performed party by conversation and 
partly by letter; and, much to the credit of his patron, it 
was executed not only without offence, but with a success 
which led to an economical reform, and a satisfactory arrange- 
ment of his affairs. We know not upon which party this 
singular transaction reflects the highest honour. | 

Nor was he less dextrous in the formation of his pupil’s 

mind, - 


“ The principal defects in this young nobleman’s character, were 
an impetuosity of temper and want of consideration. Mr. Wilson 
studiously endeavoured to correct these defects. To impress his 
lessons on this subject more effectually, he had recourse to an ex- 
traordinary experiment. One day, as Lord Strange was going to 
subscribe a paper which he had not read, his tutor dropped some 
burning sealing-wax on his finger, which, from the exquisite = 
it occasioned, excited a feeling of strong indignation, but this feel- 
ing quickly subsided when he was informed of the friendl n 
of the action, and considered that it was done to remind him while 
he lived, never to sign a paper which he had not first atténtively 
read,” P, 29, 
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His labours unhappily were not allowed to manifest their 
fruit. Lord Strange died abroad, at an early period of life. 

The Bishoprick of Sodor and Man being vacant, in 1693, 
was offered by Lord Derby, in whom the preferment lay, to 
Mr. Wilson, who afraid of the responsibility attached to so 
high a situation, refused it for more than four years. King 
William at length, on the representation of Archbishop 
Sharp, insisted that it should be filled up, and Lord Derby 

eremptorily declining to receive any farther denial, Mr. 
Wilson was consecrated at the Savoy Church, on. the 16th 
January, 1697. On his arriyal in the island, he found that 
both the spiritual and temporal siate of his diocese i a 
close attention. The palace was dilapidated, and in rebuild- 
ing it, and putting the demesne in order, he expended 14001. 
a five sum in those days, especially when we remember that 
the revenues of the See scarcely exceeded 300/. a year. 

In the following year he married Mary, the daughter of 
Thomas Patten, Esq. of Warrington ; our readers will find 
fnuch amusement in Mr. Stowell’s solemn speculations on 
this event. By this lady, who is described as an amiable 
woman, he had two sons and two daughters; one of whom 
only, Thomas, afterwards prebendary of Westminster, and 
rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, surviyed-his father. In 
1705, the Bishop lost his wife, to whom he appears to have 
been sincerely attached. 


The Bishop’s charities were now conducted on an exten- 
sive scale. He had a poor’s drawer for alms, and a poor’s 
chest for corn and meal in his barn, constantly kept full to 
the brim. Nor were these bounties given as encouragements 
to idleness—the palace court became a general mart for 
the webs, yarn, and worsted, of the guiuietotigh which he 
had established in the neighbourhood; and all who would 
work found a ready purchaser of their produce. A proper 
discrimination regulated the relief which he afforded : and 
though impositions sometimes occurred, they were by no 
means frequent. ‘The medical knowledge which he had ac- 
quired while at college, opened another source of usefulness, 
and he acted in great measure as physician to his diocese. 
Agriculture occupied much of his attention ; and his bene- 
volent labours in the education of the parochial poor are 
still gratefully remembered, not only in the Isle of Man, but 
also in the place of his nativity. 

As a preacher, he was constant and earnest, and during 
his fifty-eight years of incumbency he never failed (unless 
when prevented by sickness) to perform some part of the 


Sunday’s duty. He wasa regular observer of family wor- 
] 
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ship, and Mr. Stowell records a gratifying instance of the 
utility of his example on this point. 


“ It is related, that on one occasion, when he had a large com- 
pany at his house, consisting of foreigners and persons of different 
religious persuasions, the servant entered the parlour at the hal- 
jowed hour, with the usual intimation. His Lordship having apolo- 
gized to the company for leaving them, telling them that he was going 
to pray with his people, immediately retired, but no sooner had he 
reached the chapel, than every one of his guests followed, as if 
constrained by an involuntary impulse, and an irresistible attrac- 
tion.”” P. 45. 


At his own expence he printed and circulated a transla- 
tion of the Gospel of St. Matthew into Manks ; a language 
which he took considerable pains to acquire. He published 
also a useful Manual, in Manks and English, entitled he 
Principles and Duties of Christianity.” By the assistance 
of Dr. Bray’s excellent fund, lie succeeded in establishing 

arochial libraries throughout the island. His conduct to 
his Clergy was distinguished by an affectionate and paternal 
deportment, which, even when he was compelled to “ re- 
prove, rebuke, or exhort,” bore with it the genuine marks 
of apostolical charity. 

In the pious exercise of these duties, Bishop Wilson 
was interrupted by an unfortunate contest between the civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisdictions of the island. We cannct 
enter into any detail of these transactions, which possess no 
interest in themselves, unless as connected with the Bishop, 
and which are sufficiently involved in legal obscurity to be 
troublesome to the reader without repaying him for bis 
trouble. ‘The Governor of the Island, Captain Horne, ap- 
pears to have been a man of arbitrary and tyrannical dispo- 
sition: with whom, however, strange to say, Lord Derby 
sided ; probably from no unusual jealousy of Church autho- 
rity. In the course of the dispute, this oflicer, under a pre- 
tence that the Bishop had transgressed his powers, illegally 
sentenced him to pay a fine of fifly pounds; and tn conse- 
quence of his resistance, committed hiv on the 29th June, 
1722, to Castle Rushen prison, witha strict charge to the jai- 
lor to treat him with every mark of contumely, and to admit 
no person to see or converse with him. His confinement 
lasted two months, when a decision of the King in Council 
reversed all the proceedings of the civil officers, and effectu- 
ally vindicated the character of the Bishop. The populace 
who with difficulty had been restrained from tumnlt by his 
exhortations, during his imprisonment, openly manifested 
their feelings on his release, and conducted him in triumph 
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on a long march to his palace. The dampness of the cell in 
which he had been confined, deprived him, however, of the 
free use of his right hand ; and he carried to the grave the 
marks of Captain Horne’s injustice. 

The King, as a reparation of the grievances which the 
Bishop had suffered, offered him the See of Exeter, then va- 
cant, and promised to defray the expences of the lawsuit out 
of his own private purse. Bishop Wilson, from attachment 
to the diocese of Man, declined the first of these proofs of 
royal favour. The second was never put in execution, ow- 
ing to his Majesty’s death. A liberal subscription of private 
friends, however, enabled the Bishop in part to satisfy the 
costs, and the rest were defrayed by himself and his son. 
« When the lawyers’ bills were paid,” says this last, “ little 
remained to either of us.” 

The return of the Bishop to his palace was marked by his 
customary benevolent exercise of episcopal functions. 


“Inthe year 1735, the Bishop visited England, for the last 
time; when he was introduced to George II. and Queen Caroline. 
His appearance, his manners, and his conversation, impressed even 
Majesty with awe and respect. He was at this time every way 
venerable ; venerable in his aspect, venerable fortis age, and still 
more venerable for his piety. His grey hairs, which were so con- 
spicuously ‘* found in the way of righteousness,” were “ a crown of 

lory” to his head. The courteousness of his deportment, and the 
simplicity of his manners, rendered him an interesting ubject at the 
court of his Sovereign. He was treated with marked kindness and 
esteem, both by the King and Queen. This interview must have 
been peculiarly gratifying to the accomplished and pious Caroline, 
who was so capable of appreciating genuine piety and real worth. 
She was exceedingly desirous to prevail on him to take up his resi- 
dence in England ; but his attachment to his Diocese continued in- 
violable. No entreaties or persuasions, could induce him to forsake 
it. A Court had few attractions for him. The smiles of the world 
could not elate him, nor its frowns depress him. He had formed a 
correct estimate of those objects which dazzle and delude the giddy 
multitude, he knew their emptiness, and despised them all. One 
day, as he was approaching the Queen, to pay his respects to her, 
she turned round to several Bishops who were then at levee, and 
said, ** See here, my lords, is a Bishop who does not come for a 
translation!’ ** No, and please your Majesty; (said the venerable 


man, ) I will not leave my wife in my old age because she is poor.” 
P. 22). 


The Earl of Derby dying without issue, in the year 1739, 
the Lordsbip of Man devolved to the Duke of Athol, who 
claimed the impropriations as an inseparable appendage to 
his estate. These impropriations had been tie 
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former Earl of Derby, by Bishop Barrow, in Charles the IInd’s. 


time, for the support of the Clergy; but the deed of convey- 
ance being lost, they were again at the worry of the original 
proprietor. The Duke of Athol generous 'y permitted the 
priations upon their 
his tenure, however, 
was too insecure to satisfy the Bishop, and by his unwearied 
activity, the necessary papers were at length discovered, 
and duly exemplified under the great seal. 

A scarcity which occurred in 1740, fromexcessive drought, 
afforded the Bishop a new o poreaney of exercising practi- 
cal charity. ‘To add to the distress of the unhappy Manks 

eople, government prohibited the exportation of corn from 
Ruxhantd, and anepidemic disorder, attended with great 
mortality, was raging through the Island. The Bishop 
bought all the grain he could purchase, at exorbitant prices, 
and immediately resold it to the distressed inhabitants at 
very low rates. He next imported two cargoes of wheat 
from Holland, and, at length, with much difficulty, obtained 
an order in Council, which took off the embargo for a cer- 
tain time and extent. During the whole of this dreadful 
period he gave his personal attendance to the sick ; and, 
careless of all hazard to himself, effectually contributed b 
his medical knowledge to stop the infection. Without his 
assistance, indeed, it is more than probable that the joint 
“cen of plague and famine would have depopulated the 
slan 

Dr. Pocock, on his return from the East, paid a visit to 
the Isle of Man, and, to announce his arrival, sent the 
Bishop his Travels, handsomely bound in morocco. His 
Lordship received him with an affectionate welcome, at the 
same time telling him that he “ ought not to approach the 
poor Bishop of Man witha present, as if he were an Eastern 
prince.” ite was honoured with a still more delicate com- 
pliment from a distinguished foreigner. 


Clergy to retain the use of the imp 


s 


‘“‘ The celebrated Cardinal Fleury had received such an impres- 
sion of his character, as rendered him exceedingly desirous to see 
him. He sent purposely to enquire after the Bishop’s health, his 
age, and the date of his consecration, observing, that they were the 
two oldest, and, as he believed, the two poorest Bishops in Europe ; 
and at the same time inviting him to France. The Bishop’s answer 
to this invitation gave the Cardinal so high an opinion of his piety 
and talents, that out of regard to his correspondent, he obtained an 
order from the French government, (then at war with Great Bri- 


ae that no French privateer should pillage the Isle of Man.” 
- 243, 
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426 Slowell’s Life of Bishop Wilson. 
Mr. Stowell has dressed up the concluding omit of 


Bishop Wilson’s life in all the tawdry verbiage of an Evan- 
ae Magazine obituary. When his narrative is stripped 
of its cumbering load of pious slang, it appears thatthe good 
prelate died on the 7th March, 1755, in the 93d year of his 
age, and the 58th of his consecration ;—and that his last. mo- 
ments were in strict unison with all that preceded them. He 
died as the Christian would wish to die. His remains were 
interred in the church-yard of Kirk Michael, in a coffin made 
from one of the elms planted at Bishop’s Court by himself, 
on his first arrival in the island. 

Bishop Wilson's intellect was sound, vigorous and mascu- 
line ; his perception clear ; his judgment correct, and his 
scholarship, at least, respectable. In his writings we find 
no brilliancy ef invention, no flights of eloquence, no pro- 
foundness of learning, no subtlety of argument; but they are 
eminently distinguished by plainness and precision. His 
Sermons are purposely addressed to the poorest class, and 
we remember few in our language, which are more likely to 
improve those for whom they were designed. Hisstyle though 
unornate is remarkably chaste; and his meaning, though 
condensed, always perspicuous, Brevity seems to have been 
one of his chief objects in the pulpit, and scarce any of his 
discourses could occupy more than a quarter of an hour in 
delivery. His Sacra privata are above all praise, and there 
isno manual of devotion, except the Liturgy, which we 
should so earnestly recommend for general distribution, | 
‘The prayers are adapted to most of the wants of our nature, 
couched in scriptural language, practical in their application, 
and untinged by enthusiasm. Of the Bishop’s moral ex- 
cellence, the sketch of his life, which we have given above, 
will present the fairest estimate. Pious, simple, benevo- 
Jent, patient, meek, and humble, he added to these quali- 
ties the most undaunted courage, and the most unwearied 
resolution. It would be difficult to name any one who in his 
sphere has done more good, on more Christian penne’ 
than this active and amiable-prelate ; the reason is plain, 
and the lesson should not be lost on the present sickly gene- 
ration of useless speculative philanthropists. Bishop Wil- 
son never omitted the performance ofa real and immediate 
duty, in the vain pursuit of one which was distant and ima- 

inary. 

One little trait of his benevolence we cannot omit from 
its naivele. ' 


** Having riven orders to his taylor to make a cloak for him, he 
desired that * he would merely put a button and loop in it, to keep 
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it together.’——* My Lord, (says the taylor) what would become of 
the poor button-makers and their families, if every one thought in 
that way ?—they would be starved outright.’—* Do you say so, 
John,’ says the Bishop. ‘ Yes, my Lord, I do.’—‘ Then button it 
all over, John,’ was the answer.” P, 313. 


That his memory was cherished by the Manks people, 
may readily be believed—to have been “ Bo laue Aspick 
Wilson,” or under the hand of Bishop Wilson, i. e. con- 
firmed by him, was longa boast among the most aged inha- 
bitants. One of them still delights to recount that he had 
been so privileged : on the inside of his cupboard door is in- 
scribed the year of the Bishop’s birth, which is considered as 
one of the most memorable eras in the history of the world, 
and second only to the Anno Domini. “ His mother having 
been employed about the Bishop at the time of his death, 
received the shirt in which he died, and bequeathed it to 
her son as a rich legacy. This shirt the old man was accus- 
tomed to wear for many years on great occasions, and high 
festivals; and he still has one sleeve of it which he pre- 
serves as an invaluable relic, and shews it to his particular 
friends.” | 

We wish Mr. Stowell would oblige us with a plain narra. 
tive of Bishop Wilson’s life, enlarged by any scattered anec- 
dote, or tradition, which may still be gathered on the island, 
and materially curtailed by the omission of every remark, 
observation, apostrophe, or reflection, which is the simple 
product of his own pen. 








Art. IX. Memoirs of the most renowned James Graham, 
Marquis of Montrose. Translated from the Latin of 
the Rev. Dr. George Wishart, aflerwards Bishop of 
Edinburgh. To which are added, sundry original Let- 
ters, never before published, S8vo, pp. 516. 12s. 
Longman and Co. 1819, 


THE occasion to which we are immediately indebted for 
this republication of Bishop Wishart’s account of the wars of 
Montrose is, no doubt, a mere bookselling speculation; but 
the causa causativa, without which such a speculation wonld 
have had no existence, is the attention which has latterly 
heen excited towards that period of Scottish history, which 
the author of Waverley has found to be so rich a mine of anee- 
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dote and adventure. And valuable as the exquisite produc- 
tions to which we have just alluded may be, considered mere] 

as accessions to the stores of our national literature, the 
author of them, by having guided the curiosity of the public 
into so instructive a channel of historical information, 
bas perhaps a still greater claim to the gratitude of the 
community, than even by having set before them a series of 
compositions more free from bad taste, bad principles, 

slang, cant, and affectation, and other prevailing vices of the 
literature of the day, than any which we can, at the pre- 
sent moment, name. 

It is with a view to keep up the attention which has been 
thus created towards that particular portion of our annals, 
in which loyalty and rebellion, piety and fanaticism, were ar- 
rayed against each oiher, and in which the respective fea- 
tures of each are reflected as from a mirror, and recorded 
for the instruction of all future ages, that we propose giving 
a more detailed account of this book of Wishart’s than, 
perhaps, we might otherwise have been justified im doing. 

Few readers, we imagine, are to be found, that have not 
heard of the “ gallant "Moatrose ;’ but what those achieve- 
ments are by which he earned the honouratie~appellation is, 
we believe, commonly only known in a loose and general kind 
of way. The fact is, his actions, splendid and heroic as 
they were, produced little or no effects upon the affairs of his 
time; they form a bright episode in Scottish story; but 
the space of time to which they relate is so short, and the the- 
atre upon which they were chiefly transacted was so confined, 
that we need feel no surprise if detailed accounts of them 
are not to be found in any general history. The work be- 
fore us we believe to be the only authentic account of this 
extraordinary man now upon record. It was written origi- 
nally in Latin by one who was his domestic chaplain, and 
who, there can be no doubt, received the information which 
he has given to the world from the mouth of Montrose-him- 
self. For the first, and by far the most valuable, portion of 
the book was written during the life-time, and under the eye, 
though not under the dictation of the Marquis. Indeed the 
absence of all personal anecdote, as well as the modesty of 
the language in which the hero is commonly spoken of, seem 
to point out, with sufficient certainty, the source from whence 
the information which it contains was derived. Considered 
in the light of Memoirs, the book has certainly disappointed 
our expectations ; but as a commentary upon the events of the 
campaign, which Montrose directed against the forces of the 
Covenanters, it is one of the most striking pieces of military 
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history that we remember to have seen. The period which 
it embraces extends to very little more than a year; but into 
this short space of time Montrose crowded so many extra- 
ordinary achievements, and gave proofs of such an eminent 
genius for war, that we very much doubt whether his actions 
will not bear a comparison, in this point of view, with those 
of any commander either in ancient er modern times. 

In the account which we intend to give of his short but 
splendid career, we shall confine ourselves, as nearly as 
possible, to those transactions in which he was personally 
concerned ; omitting, as far as may be, whatever belongs to - 
the province of the general historian. In the prosecution of 
this plan, we pass over all the particulars relating to the 
events which gave occasion, and immediately preceded. his 
first attempt, to overturn the power of the Covenanters. 
These may be found in Clarendon, and are _ probably 
known to every reader at all conversant in the annals of 
that period: suflice it to say, that at the time when the 
Marquis conveyed himself into the Highlands, all Scotland 
was in peaceable, and apparently in firm subjection to the 
fanatical party. Every place of strength was in their hands, 
and abundantly supplied with every thing necessary for their 
defence. ‘The loyal part of the nation was without any 
head to whom they could look up; whatever attempts had 
hitherto been made in defence of the ancient form of govern- 
ment, had failed; and the leaders disheartened by ill sue- 
cess, and weakened by desertions, were glad to compound 
for the safety of themselves and their property, upon almost 
any terms which their enemies thought proper to impose. 

No one could be more fully sensible of the difficulties 
which this state of things presented to an enterprise, such 
as he was projecting, than Montrose. But the king’s cir- 
cumstances in that part of the kingdom could not be in a 
worse state; and therefore, even supposing nothing to 
be gained by his attempt, yet it was clear that no con- 
sequences would follow from his failure, prejudicial to his 
master’s interests. Preparatory, however, to his raising the 
king’s standard in the Highlands, he stipulated with Charles 
for such support as the latter might be able to afford. It is 
needless to recapitulate what this support was intended to 
have been; for the king’s misfortunes prevented him from 
furnishing it ; and #fter some delays, oar hero set out upon his 
desperate enterprise with no other allies than his own cou- 
rage, and the justice of his canse. 

He commenced his journey from Carlisle, accompanied 
only by two friends, Sir William Rollock, who was after- 
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wards made prisoner, 
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and executed, 


and one 





Sibbald, 


gentleman of some reputation for courage, but who after. 
wards, like too many of Montrose’s friends, deserted him in 


his difficulties. 


Mounted on a lean and jaded horse, and 


leading another in his hand, in the disguise of a groom, the 


Marquis set out for the borders ; 


never resting nor drawing 


bit for four days, until he re¢ ached the house of his kinsman, 
Graham, of Inchbrackie, near the river Tay, in that part of 


Perthshire, which lies next the Highlands. 


In the mean while, a report prevailed among the shep- 
herds in the hills, of the landing of a party of Irish in the 
and shortly after the news was confirmed by letters 


north ; 


from Alex. Macdonald, 


to whom the Earl of Antrim, who 


had raised the forces, had confided the command until they 


could be joined by 


Montrose. 


The party consisted of 


about 1,100 men, indifferently provided either with arms or 
ammunition, 


were 


senger whom he had sent to announce his intention. 


sent to 


instead of 


Inchbrackie, 


10,000, 
of force that had been originally stipulated. 


which 


in order to 


was the 


amount 


The letters 


be forwarded to 
the Marquis at Carlisle; but by a lucky coincidence, they 


reached his hands much sooner than was expected. 
answer, which Montrose dated from Carlisle, he desired the 
men to keep up their spirits, for they should not be long 
without reinforcement and a general to lead them on ; at the 
same time he ordered them to fall down with all expedition 
to Athole, where he appointed their rendezvous. 

On foot, and dressed in the Highland fashion, and ae- 
companied only by Patrick Graham, he set out; and arrived 
to take upon him the command, almost as soon as the mes- 


In his 


The 


suddenness of his appearance rendered it the more welcome ; 
he was received with enthusiasm by the small and gallant 
body of men, 


duct ever afterwards was such as their first reception of him 


gave reason to ex (pect. 


at w hose 


head he put himself: and their con- 


Had his own countrymen afterwards 


behaved towards him, with half the loyalty which was to the 
last displayed by this heroic handful of Irish, Montrose’s 

exertions in the cause of his sovereign would probably have 
ended in a very different result. 


The unexpected appearance of Montrose, however, at once 


seemed to give new life to the king’s party. 


The Athole 


men immediately took up arms, and joined his standard the 


day after his arrival, 


ment he at once entered upon offensive operations, 
cordingly he crossed the Tay that very night, 


that Lord Kilpont was posted at Buachanty, with 500 men, 


with 800 men, and with this reinferce- 


Ac- 


end hearing 
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he marched straight up to him, resolved, if he could not 
bring him over to his side, to attack him without delay. 
Happily he was spared this last alternative. Kilpout having 
ascertained, that Montrose was acting under the king’s au- 
thority, instantly joined his banners. 
This addition of strength gave fresh spirits to Montrose 
and his little army, and indeed’ it came most seasonabl 
Argyle was pressing upon his heels with an army of Hi i. 
landers, and’ an army of covenanters was rapidly advancing 
upon him from Perth. It was therefore no time for deli- 
beration. He resolved to anticipate his enemies; giving 
his troops one night’s rest, he set out by break of day for 
Perth, and found the covenanters drawn up in order of battle 
upon ‘Tippermuir. ‘They were commanded by Lord Elcho, 
and their army consisted of 6,000 foot and 700 horse. With 
such a force, they might well expect to reap an easy victory 
over the small and wretchedly equipped army opposed to 
them. Montrose bad only three horses in his whole army ; 
one for Sir Wim. Rollock, who was somewhat lame, and two 
for his own saddle. His men were armed; some with pikes, 
some with swords, and some with muskets ; but so ill pro- 
vided were they with ammunition, that they had spent all 
their powder almost before the battle was fairly begun. 
Against such odds, no superiority of mere conduct on the 
part of the general could avail; it is therefore plain, that 
hothing could have given the victory to Montrose, except 
the cowardice of the fanatical crew of which the army of 
the enemy was composed, and who, trusting in the Lord, 
according to the idiom of those times, for the victory; and 
finding that they got nothing but hard blows, immediately 
took to their heels, leaving two thousand upon the field of 
battle, and a great many prisoners in the hands of the con- 
qucror, 

The immediate result of this victory was the surrender of 
Perth; but Montrose had no leisure to follow up his advan- 
taves in that direction. He recrossed the Tay, and pitched 
his camp at Cupar, in Angus, where he was joined by the 
gallant old Earl of Airly and his son Sir Thomas Ogilvy, 
besides several others of the nobility and gentry of the country. 
From this place he marched upon Aberdeen, where another 
army under Lord Burleigh was stationed, and which it was 
desirable to attack before he could form a junction with 
Argyle. 

Montrose overtook Burleigh at Aberdeen, whose army, 
consisting of 2,000 foot and 500 horse, was drawn up in front 

of the city. His own army, now reduced to E100, was almost 
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entirely unprovided with horse, his whole cavalry amounting 
only to forty-four ; he divided these last into two bodies, 
and posted them on his wings, intermixing their ranks with 
some choice musketeers and archers, who in point of agility 
were scarcely inferior to cavalry; and the success of the 
invention so much surpassed his expectation, that he con- 
stantly resorted in all his subsequent battles to the same 
expedient. The enemy began the attack by marching up 
300 cavalry againt Montrose’s right. Montrose seized the 
moment, when the enemy's horse were at a distance, re- 
covering their ranks, to march forward his foot before their 
opponents had time to rally; riding up to his men, after a 
short speech, he led them on in person, sword in hand, 
against the main body of the enemy, who, disheartened by 
the flight of their cavalry, were immediately routed and 
pursued with immense slaughter into the streets of the town, 
where, such as could, took refuge in the houses. 

Montrose remained but a short time at Aberdeen; news 
was brought him that Argyle, with a much larger force than 
any which he had yet encountered, was at hand. Our hero 
therefore left the town, but still loitered in the neighbouring 
country, in hopes of being joined by the Gordons. His force 
at this time amounted to 1500 foot and 50 horse. Argyle, 
who had at length come up with him, had a force of nearly 
4,000, near 1,200 of which were horse. A series of petty 
encounters now took place, the only effect of which was to 
put spirit into Montrose’s men, who were never permitted 
to try their courage, except under circumstances which se- 
cured to them the advantage. 

From Balveny our hero, who was never long in one place, 
set out for Badenoch. At this place he learned, that Argyle 
had sent his horse into winter quarters, and was posted at 
Dalkeld with his infantry only. Upon this information, 
Montrose marched into Athole with the utmost expedition. 
In one night he travelled twenty-four miles over a wild un- 
inhabited country through snow, and over almost impassable 
rocks, in order to reach Argyle, while he had no horse along 
with him. But Argyle did not wait his coming. ‘Territied 
at his approach, he fled to Perth, leaving his army to dis- 
perse and shift for themselves. Disappointed of his prey in 
this quarter, Montrose resolved to attack him in one where 
attack was judged impossible : in his own country of Argyle- 
shire. His march into Argyleshire is described by Wish- 
art in a very animated manner; and we are sorry our limits 
prevent us from shewing our readers the rude hints from 
which the noble description of the same event, contained 72 
a recent publication, is drawn, 
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Our hero next moved his army through Lorn and Losha- 
her to Lochness. Here he received information that the 
Earl of Seaforth was coming down upon him with 5,000 
men. His own army at this time was reduced to 1,500; for the 


‘troops of Clanronald, and most of the Athole men, had left 


him, upon leave to go home for a time, laden with booty from 
Argyleshire. Montrose had scarcely made preparations for 
marching against Seaforth, when a trusty messenger came up 
to him with the news, that Argyle had fallen down into Lo-- 
chaber with 3,000 foot, and was then at the old castle of Inver- 
lochy. Upon this information he changed his plan: but we 
shall leave our author to tell his own tale. 


“ Montrose, who was then thirty miles from Inverlochy, did 
not keep the common beaten road; however he placed guards 
upon it, to prevent any intelligence being carried to the enemy, 
but went straight over the mountains of Lochaber, which no 
army had ever before attempted, being reckoned quite impassable, 
and unknown to every body but the shepherds and the huntsmen, 
who frequented them for sake of the deer, of which there are 
great herds in these mountains. Having killed the scouts whom 
the enemy had sent out, he was upon them before they were 
aware. However, they were not so much disconcerted with this 
unexpected visit as might have been thought; but pg cree ery 
to their arms, and prepared to receive his attack. When Mon. 
trose saw that they were ready to receive him, he stopt a little till 
his rear, which had fallen behind through the fatigue and difficulty 
of the march, should come up with the rest. By this time night 
came on, but the moon shone so clear, that it was almost as light 
as day; they lay upon their arms the whole night, and, with the 
assistance of the faint light they had, harassed each other with 
slight sallies and skirmishes, so that neither gave the other time to 
repose. ‘They all earnestly wished for day, only Argyle, more: 
intent on his own safety, conveyed himself away about the middle 
of the night, and, having very opportunely got a boat, escaped 
the hazard of the battle, choosing rather to be a spectator of the 
prowess of his men, than share in the danger himself. At break 
of day, which was the second of February, and Candlemas-day, 
Montrose drew out his men in order of battle, and the enemy 
were equally alert in doing the same; for, as the prisoners after- 
wards acknowledged, they did not imagine that Montrose him- 
self was present, but only one of his principal officers, with a part 
of his forces. | 

“ At length, about sunrise, Montrose’s trumpets sounding, gave 
the enemy no small alarm; for, besides that it was the signal of the 
horse, which made them believe there were some troops of horse 
along with them, a very. extraordinary thing in these parts; they: 
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were thereby likewise convinced that Montrose commanded in per. 
son. Nevertheless, the chiefs of the Campbells, (that is, the sur. 
name of Argyle’s family and clan,) who were, indeed, a set of v 
brave men, and worthy of a better chieftain and a better 
begun the battle with very great courage. But their first rank 
having discharged their muskets only once, Montrose’s men fell in 
upon them furiously sword in hand, with a great shout, and ad- 
vanced with such impetuosity, that they soon routed the whole 
army, and put them to flight, and pursued them for about nine 
miles, making a dreadful slaughter all the way. There were fifteen 
hundred of the enemy slain, among whom were several gentlemen 
of distinction of the. name of Campbell, who led on the clan, and 
fell in the field of battle, fighting rather too gallantly for the honour 
of their dastardly chieftain. Montrose, though an enemy, pitied 
their fate, and used his authority to save and give quarter to as 
many as he could. In the meantime, Argyle himself, who had 
into his boat, rowed a little way off the shore, and looked on se- 
curely, at a distance, and saw his men thus routed and slain, 
Some officers whom Argyle had brought with him from the low. 
country, retired mto the castle;-and when the castle was surren- 
dered, Montrose received them very kindly, and gave them their 
liberty, dismissing them with several marks of his humanity and 
liberality.” P. 111. te le ee 


The power and influence of the Campbells in the High- 
lands was by this blow, our author tells us, entirely broken; 
and the immediate effects of it became visible in the num 
bers who now flocked in from all the neighbouring parts to 
eave the king. 

Having given his troops a few days refreshment, our in 
defatigable chiefagain set forward in pursuit of the enemy. 
For this purpose he marched *thrdugh Murray into the 
shire of Mearns, in order to comé in contact with the army 
of the covenanters under the Generals Baillie and Urry. 
He had been for some time skirmishing with these new 
opponents, and watching an opportunity of falling a 
them to advantage, when the sudden and capricious defec- 
tion of Lewis Gerdon, son of the Marquis of Huntly, % 
diminished his strength, already too small to cope with 
the enemy upon equal terms, that he was obliged to return 
into the high country in order to recruit his forces. He 
sent his heavy baggage and weaker troops, and those whe 
were but lightly armed, into the Highlands by the foot of 
the hills, and ordered them to meet him at Brechin, a 
which place he proposed to arrive by another route, in order 
that he might seize Dundee (a most seditious place, and # 

to all the retiels‘of those parts) bythe way. “For 
this purpose he kept with himself 150 horse, being all he liad, 
and 600 light-armed musketeers. With this force he stormed 
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the town; but had scarcely gained possession of the market- 
place, when his scouts came to him in the greatest con- 
sternation, and informed him that Baillie and Urry were not 
above a mile distant with 3,000 foot and 800 horse. He had 
the greatest difficulty in getting his men off from the town, 
and by the time he had succeeded, the enemy were within 
gun-shot distance. His council advised him to consult bis 
own safety ; urging, that to save the troops, who had marebed 
twenty-four miles in the morning, and were still further fa- 
tigued with the assault of the town, was quite impossible. 
But it was not in the power of circumstanves to shake the 
firmness or alter the presence of mind of this incomparable 
chief. He exhorted every man to do his duty, remitting the 
management to him, and the event to God. 


“ This is that memorable march from Dundee, which, through 
the mistake of the spies, had almost proved fatal to the whole 
army; but by the inimitable conduct. of the general, and his un- 
daunted constancy and presence of mind in the greatest danger, 
can be paralleled by few. The resolution and hardiness of his 
men, in undergoing the greatest fatigue, was likewise surprising ; 
for they marched about sixty miles, during which time they were 
often engaged with the enemy, and continued constantly upon 
their march, without provisions, without sleep, and without the 
smallest intermission, or refreshment of any kind. Whether these 
things will gain credit abroad, or with after ages, I cannot pretend 
to say, but I am certain that this narration is taken from. the best 
information, und the most credible evidence. And oh have 
often heard those who were esteemed the most experienced officers, 
not in Britain only, but in France and Germany, prefer this march 
of Montrose to his most celebrated victories.” P,. 124. 


The Marquis having made good his retreat, immediately 
employed himself in recruiting his forces; for this purpose, 
the Lord Gordon was sent into his own country, in order 
that he might recal to their standard the men whom his 
brother Lewis had treacherously carried away with him. 
In the mean while, he himself, with 500 foot and 50 horse, 
marched through Angus-into Perthshire. Here he heard 
that Urry, having been reinforced continually from the 
north, was preparing to fall upon the forces under Lord 
Gordon ; upon which he set off by forced marches to his 
assistance, and got into the heart of Mar time enough to 
form a junction with Lord Gordon, who had now in- 
creased his detachment to 1,000 foot and 200° horse. ‘Thus 
strengthened, their united forces were immediately marched 
against the enemy; and they had already come within six 
miles of Urry, at a time rier the latter had imagined 

F . 
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Montrose to be on the other side of the Grampians. Urry 
instantly broke ap his camp, and hurried to Inverness, 
where he found the Earls of Seaforth and Sunderland. By 
their assistance, his army amounted now to 3,500 foot and 
400 horse, and with this force he marched back upon Montrose, 
whose army amounted only to about 1,700 men, of which no 
ore than 250 were horse. The Marquis had now interposed 
himself between the forces of his enemy; for Baillie, witha 
much larger army than that of Urry, was bastening up 
from behind. His game, however, was to fight his enemies 
separately ; he therefore resolved upon giving battle to Urry. 
For this purpose he pitched upon the village of Aldine, 
The disposition of his forces was remarkable and suited to the 
emergency. ‘The village stood upon an eminence, to the 
right of which was some broken ground, so intersected with 
dikes, as to be easily defensible against very superior numbers, 
To the left was a valley, opening with a sweep upon the flank 
of the enemy, but concealed from their view by the ground on 
which the village stood. In this valley he placed all his 
cavalry, and nearly all his infantry, except 400, whom he 
posted upen the broken ground on his right, under the com- 
mand of Macdonald. Here he conspicuously placed the 
royal standard which was always carried before himself, 
hoping that the enemy, upon seeing it, would immediately 
direct their principal efforts to that quarter; but where, 
owing to the disadvantage of the ground, they could make 
no serious impression upon Macdonald; who had_ strict 
orders, on no account, to quit his post, but merely to act 
upon the defensive. By this disposition Montrose, in fact, 
had divided his army into two; but, aware of the dangerous 
game which he was playing, he placed his cannon and a few 
chosen foot in front of the village, in order that the enemy 
might not be apprized of the advantage which he was giv- 
ing them, supposing them to have the skill to seize upon 
it. If, on the other hand, they fell into the snare which he 
had laid for them, their ruin was inevitable. The result was 
just what Montrose had calculated upon. 


“« The enemy, as Montrose had happily conjectured, so soon a 
they observed the royal standard, immediately dispatched the best 
part of their horse, with their veteran troops, in which their prin- 
cipal strength consisted, towards that quarter, and begun their 
attack both upon the right wing, and upon that party which was 
stationed before the town; and constantly, as their men were 
fatigued, they relieved them by fresh troops. Montrose could not 
take this course, having so few men, and theretore-resolved to 
make a general assault upon ‘the enemy, with all the troops which 
he had upon the left wing. Just as he had taken this ution, & 
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n, whose prudence and fidelity he could rely upon, came and 
whispered in his ear, that Macdonald and his party on the right 
wing were put to flight. This did not at all disconcert him, and, 
from abundance of presence of mind, to prevent his soldiers from 
being discouraged upon hearing of this bad news, he called out to 
Lord Gordon, ‘ What are we doing, my dear Jord? Our friend 
Macdonald has routed the enemy on the right, and is carrying all 
before him. Shall we look on, and let him carry off the whole 
honour of the day?’ With these words he instantly led on the 
charge. Urry’s horse could not long withstand the shock of the 
Gordons, but immediately wheeled about and fled, leaving the 
flanks of their army quite open and exposed. The foot, though 
they were deserted by the horse, being superior in numbers, and 
better armed than Montrose’s men, stood it very bravely while 
they were at any distance; but coming at length to close combat, 
sword in hand, they were forced to throw away their arms, and 
betake themselves to their heels. This success did not make 
Montrose forget the ipformation he had received concerning the 
condition of the right wing, and he immediately hasted thither with 
such men as he could get readiest, where, indeed, he found things 
in a very different situation from what they were on the left, where 
he was himself. Macdonald, who was a brave-enough man, but 
rather a better soldier than a general, extremely violent, and 
daring even to rashness, being provoked with the scoffs and insults 
of the enemy, disdained to shelter himself behind the dikes and 
bushes, and, contrary to his express orders, drew out his men from 
this defensible station, where he was out of all danger, and faced 
the enemy; but he did it to his cost, for the enemy, who were far 
superior to him, both by their horse and their numbers, and many 
of them, too, old experienced soldiers, soon put his men in dis- 
order, and beat them back in great confusion; and, .had he not 
speedily drawn them off to an inclosure hard by, they had every 
man of them been lost, together with the royal standard, How. 
ever, he made sufficient amends for this rash mistake, by the ad- 
mirable courage he displayed in bringing off his men; for he him- 
self was the last man that came off the field, and, defending his 
hody with a large target, he opposed himself to the thickest of the 
enemy, and thus alone covered the retreat of his men; during 
which, some spearmen came so near him as to fix their spears in 
his target, which he cut off with his broad sword by threes and 
fours at a stroke. When this party, with whom he was engaged in 
the inclosure, saw Montrose coming to his assistance, and per- 
ceived that their own men on the left were fled, the horse imme- 
diately run off; but the foot, who were mostly old Irish soldiers, 
fought desperately, and fell almost every man in his rank where 
he stood. The victors followed the chace for some miles, There 
were slain of the enemy about three thousand foot, among whom 
the veteran soldiers fought very bravely; but almost all their horses 
escaped, by a more timely than honourable flight.”” P. 134. 
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This splendid action was fought on the 4th of May, 1645, 
Having rested bis men for a few days at Elgin, our indefati- 
gable hero marched next against-Baillie, who was joined soon 
after the batile by Urry’shorse. Montrose declined fighting 
Buillie, until he had got some fresh troops; but he so broke 
the courage of the enemy by constant skirmishes and con- 
tinual alarms in the night, that they were fain to retreat to 
Inverness, leaving the field clear for his operations in another 
quarter. 

Montrose now resolved to penetrate into the heart of 
the kingdom, and carry the war to the south of the Forth. 
But as it would be dangerous to carry on operations in the 
low countries, in the face of the immense superiority of 
the enemy in cavalry, he was obliged to postpone his in- 
tentions until he had been joined by Lord Aboynue, brother of 
the Lord Gordon, with a body of horse. Being at length 
strengthened by the arrival of 200 horse and 120 musketeers 
mounted upon their baggage horses, under this nobleman, 
and a troop of eighty horsemen, mostly gentlemen, under the 
Lord Airly, our hero crossed the Forth, at a ford about four 
miles below Stirling, followed by Baillie, who was now joined 
by a more numerous army than he had éVer commanded, 
and the men of which had been worked up by their preachers 
toa high pitch of zeal and confidence. ‘Montrose was ex-’ 
tremely anxious to encounter Baillie, before he should be 
joined by an army of covenanters, under the Earl of Lanark,. 
from the west country, whose united strength would form a 
force which he could not prudently venture to engage. As 
he learned, however, from his scouts, that Baillie was pur- 
suing bim with great eagerness, and that the temper of his 
troops was such as would probably lead him, trusting to his 
superior numbers, to fight at all events, he quietly marched 
on till he came to Kilsyth, where finding a piece of ground 
suited to his purpose, he encamped his men for the night, 
ordering them to refresh themselves, and be prepared for 
action next day. As he expected, the enemy attacked him 
by break of day; their army consisted of 6000 foot and 1000 
horse ; his forces amounted to 4400 foot and about 500 horse. 
Baillie was routed with immense slaughter; but the victory 
Was owing to the cowardice of the covenanters ; for m con- 
sequetice of the impetuosity of a body of Highlanders at the. 
beginning of the battle, Montrose was under the necessity of 
giving up his first plan of attack, and of trusting the result 
to + bravery ef his men, and his own presence of mind, in 
availing himself of circumstances as they arose, This victory, 
however, was‘in its consequences the most important of any 
which he had won; Glasgow wes immediately taken posses- 
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sion of by the king’s forces, and Edinburgh sent to propose 
terms of surrender, and in the mean time the prisoners, who 
were confined in the Tolbooth upon the charge of loyalty to 
the king, were liberated on condition of interceding with the 
conqueror in behalf -of those who a few days before had in- 
tended them for the gibbet. . 

The whole country now resounded with the name of Mon- 
trose; his bravery, his skill, his humanity, his unparalleled 
magnanimity in pardoning his enemies and releasing his pri- 
soners, were the theme of every mouth—poems were written 
in his praise; addresses from the nobility poured in upon 
him from every quarter; indeed, in appearance, the whole 
of Scotland was now recovered to the king. The northern 
parts of the kingdom were secured behind him; the western 

arts. sent in their offers of submission ; the middle was in 
is possession, and nothing appeared to prevent him from 
immediately reducing the south. But, alas! his prosperity 
had now reached its zenith, and soon began to decline 
even more rapidly than it had risen. The king had sent Sir 
Robert Spotteswood from Oxford with a commission under 
the great seal, appointing Montrose captain-general and lieu- 
tenant-governor of Scotland, directing him at the same:time 
to march with all expedition to the borders, where he should 
be met with a body of horse, powerful enough to enable him 
to cope with Lesly, who was now coming against him from 
England ; and in the mean while pointing out to bim the Earls 
of Traquair and Roxburgh, as persons whose advice and 
assistance would be useful to him. But before he could 
execute the former part of these commands, his Highland 
levies, being loaded with spoil, abandoned hin according to 
custom, in order to store up their wealth; and within a few 
days after, the Earl of Aboyne followed their example, car- 
rying away with him not only his own men, but seducing all 
that remained of the northern forces to join him in his deser- 
tion. Montrose’s forces were now reduced to a very small 
number ; however, he would have had no reason to espair, 
had the lords who had lately joined his standard remained 
faithful to their engagements. | a 

But, unhappily, it was the misfortane of Charles’s manage 
ment of Scotch affairs, that he invariably trusted them to 
those who were disaffected to his interests. Traquair and 
Roxburgh proved traitors ; and all the other nobles, whose 
lukewarmness in the cause of their sovereign, had been 
fanned into a momentary flame, ny the splendour of Mon- 
trose’s success and achievements, fell off one by one, as diffi- 


culties encreased upon him. on left to the resources of 
his uwn unconquerable spirit, he 


resolved to try the temper 
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of the western counties, in order to.see if he could raise forces 
in those districts ; but while occupied in this experiment, by 
the negligence of his scouts, his few troops were surprized 
by Lesly, aud he himself, after a gallant resistance, was 
forced to cut his way, sword in hand, through the enemy, 
‘The prisoners that were taken, to the amount of two or three 
hundred, were inhumanly butchered in cool blood in the 
name of the religion of the ‘“‘ solemn league and covenant.” 
Montrose’s whole force consisted only of 500 Irish foot and a 
few weak horse ; and it is supposed that the information upon — 
which they were surprized, had been conveyed to Lesly by 
Traquair. A few days after this disaster, he was joined by the 
Earls of Crawford and Airly, together with such of the men 
as had escaped from the battle ; and with these he proceeded 
to the Highlands, nothing shaken by his misfortunes, and 
occupied with no other thoughts than how he might still support 
his unhappy master’s interests. ‘These events happened in 
the autumn of 1645. : 

He was preparing to try his fortune again, by once more 
sallying forth upon the enemies whom he had so often van- 
quished, when a messenger came to him, acquainting him 
that the king had thrown himself upon_the-protection of the 
covenanters at Newcastle, and bringing him an order under 
the king’s hand, to disband his forces immediately, and with- 
draw himself into France. . Montrose was shecked, beyond 
expression, at this unexpected message, and bitterly lamented 
Charles’s unhappy fate, which had thus driven him to so 
desperate a resource; however, his duty was to obey his 
sovereign ; and he only waited until he could be assured that 
the commands which he had received were not merely under 
the hand, but dictated by the wishes of the king, when he 
immediately gave the last and most difficult proof of his 
loyalty and attachment, by instantly complying. ‘The re- 
mainder of this extraordinary man’s story, contains little 
except his death, to distinguish him from others of Charles's 
adherents. 

The remainder of this heroic man’s life, is to be found in 
every history of the time. When the course of events seemed 
to present a favourable opportunity, he made a second expe- 
dition into Scotland, and landed in the Orkneys, encouraged 
by imvitations from many of the most powerful families in the 
Highlands. But unhappily for himself and for the interests 
of his royal master, his small escort was surprized almost as 
soon as it had landed by Colonel Strachan, who commanded 
a party of covenanters in those parts. The Marquis himself 
escaped alone, and continued in the open fields during two 
or three days, when he was discovered by the Laird of Assint, 
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and delivered into the hands of his enemies. His subsequent 
treatment will easily be guessed; the Solemn League and 
Covenant was not a covenant of mercy, or generosity, or 
justice. He was tried and condemned at Edinburgh in his 
absence ; and the terms of his sentence were such as might 
have been expected, from the inexorable bigots by whom it 
was passed. 


‘¢ That he should be met at the gate of the city by the magis- 
trates, attended by the hangman; that he should be immediately 
put upon a cart, and fastened to it with cords, bare-headed ; and so 
carried through the city, the hangman driving the cart with his 
bonnet on, and clad in his livery: that he should be hanged upon 
a gibbet erected at the cross of Edinburgh, with the book which 
contained the history of his wars, and his declaration, tied about 
his neck : and after remaining three hours upon the gallows in the 

ublic view of all the people, that he should be cut down, and his 
oe severed from his body, and fixed upon the Tolbooth of Edin- 
burgh ; and also his legs and arms cut off, and placed over the 
gates of the cities of Aberdeen, Perth, Glasgow, and Stirling : 
that if he repented, and was therefore absolved from the sentence 
of excommunication by the church before his death, his bod 
might be buried in the common burial-place; but if not, that it 
ought to be buried at the public place of execution.”” P, $84, 


This barbarous’sentence was put into execution, He was 
met at the Watergate by the magistrates, who shewed him 
the sentence, which he read with the greatest calmness and 
composure, simply observing, that he was sorry that “ through 
him the king’s majesty, which he represented, should be so 
much dishonoured,” He then mounted the cart with great 
cheerfulness, and was paraded through the city to the Tol- 
booth, amidst crowds of people, some of whom assaulted him 
with dirt and stones; but the majesty of his carriage and 
noble deportment soon daunted every disposition to insult, 
and so worked upon the respect and compassion of the popu- 
lace, that their preachers were not ashamed, the next day in 
their sermons, openly to rebuke the people for their want of 
proper hatred to the enemies of the Lord. 

hen he was taken from the cart, he gave the hangman 
some money for driving him so well, saying, ‘‘ he reckoned 
it his triumphal chariot.” It was now almost seven o'clock, 
and when he reached the prison, some of the estates and 
some of their ministers were sent to examine him; but he 
declined answering, till at length wearied with their imper- 
tinent questions, he begged to be allowed repose ; for he said, 
‘* that the ceremony and compliment they paid him that 
day, had been somewhat wearisome und tedious.” ‘The next 
day being Sunday, he was desirous of being left to his devo- 
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tions ; but he was all day persecuted with the vulgar inso- 
lence of the Edinburgh ministers, who thought. they were 
doing God service, by insulting him with reproaches, and 
denouncing eternal punishment for his imputed crimes ; but 
no ill treatment could alter his steady composure, or force 
from him any expression of impatience ; he merely told them, 


““ They were much mistaken if they imagined that they had 
affronted him by carrying him in a vile cart the day before ; for he 
esteemed it the most honourable and cheerful journey he had ever 

erformed in his life ; his most merciful God and Redeemer having 
all the while manifested his presence to him in a most comfortable 
and inexpressible manner, and supplied him, by his divine grace, 
with resolution and constancy to overlook the reproaches of men, 
and to behold him alone for whose cause he suffered.”? P. $87. 


On the Monday he conducted himself with the same lofti- 
ness of manner ; he listened to all their virulent declamations 
with an unmoved countenance, defended his conduct with 
boldness, neither attempting to refute the charges which 
were brought against him, nor deigning to enter into any ex- 
planation of his conduct; simply observing, that in all his 
public conduct, he had acted under the authority of his lawful 
sovereign, in the execution of whose commands his principal 
concern had been to behave as became a good Christian and a 
faithful subject. These commands he considered as most 


just, and conceived himself bound in duty and conscience to 
obey them. 


“* How he had executed that commission, and what his carriage 
and behaviour was during it, many there present could witness : 
it was not in the power of the greatest generals to prevent dis- 
orders altogether in their army ; but he had endeavoured what he 
could to suppress them, and to punish them how soon they were 
known : he had never spilt any blood, no not of his most inveterate 
enemies, but in thé field of battle; and even in the greatest heat 
of action, he had preserved the lives of many thousands: and as 
he had first taken up arms at the command of the king, so he had 
laid them down upon his orders, without any regard to his own 
interest, and retired beyond the seas.”” P, $89. 


When he was returned from the parliament to his prison, 
he was once more exposed to the importunate assaults of his 
spiritual comforters, who endeavoured to shake his fortitude 
and disturb his calmness ; to these persons he had nothing 


to say, but to the magistrates, who constantly waited upon 
him, he said, 


« ¢ He was much beholden to the parliament for the great ho- 
nour they had decreed him,’ saying, that ‘ he was prouder to have 
his head fixed upon the top of the prison, in the view of the present 
and succeeding ages, than if they had decreed a golden statue to 
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be erected to him in the market-place, .or-that-his-picture should 
be hung in the king's bed-chamber. He thanked them for tak 

so effectual a method to preserve the memory of his loyalty an 
regard for his beloved sovereign, even to the latest posterity, by 
transmitting such lasting monuments of them to the four principal 
cities of the kingdom ;’ wishing heartily that he had flesh enough to 
have sent a piece tw every city in Christendom, as a testimony of 
his unshaken love and fidelity to his king and country.’’’ P. $92, 


In the morning of the day on which he was.to suffer, Sir 
Archibald Johnston, a member of the parliament, a sullen 
puritan, intruding upon his privacy while he was combing 
his hair, and impertinently asking what he was doing; he 
answered with a smile, ‘‘ that while his head was his own, he 
would dress and adorn it; but to-morrow, when it becomes 
yours, you may treat it as you please.” 

The circumstances of his execution, are all in the same 
character. He was brought from prison about two o'clock, » 
dressed in a scarlet cloak, trimmed with gold lace ; he walked 
along the street, says our author, ‘‘ with such a grand air, 
and so much beauty, majesty, and gravity appeared in his ° 
countenance, as shocked the whole city at the cruelty which 
was designed him,” and extorted admiration even from the 
mouths of his bitterest enemies. Having addressed a few 
words to the people, and passed a few minutes with his hands 
lifted up to heaven in an attitude of deep devotion, he called ° 
the executioner, and gave him some money ; when this his- 
tory of Wishart’s, so far as it was then written, being brought 
to him, tied with a cord, to be hung about his neck, he re- 
ceived it with alacrity, saying, 

“« That, though it had pleased his majesty to create hima knight 
of the most noble order of the Garter, yet he did not reckon him- 
self more honoured thereby than by the cord and the books which 
were now hung about his neck, and which he embraced with 
greater joy and pleasure than he did the golden chain and the 
garter itself when he first received them, and therefore desired 
them to tie them about him in what manner they pleased. 

“ The magistrates and captains of the guard having ordered his 
arms to be bound, and his cloak taken off, he desired them ‘ to 
inflict what further degree of ignominy and disgrace, as they rec- 
koned it, they could possibly invent, for that he was ready to 
submit with the greatest cheerfulness to the highest indignities, for 
the sake of that cause for which he suffered.’ His last words 
were,—* May God have mercy upon this afflicted kingdom,’ After. 
which, with the most invincible constancy, and inimitable magna- 
nimity, he submitted to that sentence which had been pronounced 
against him in his absence, and without being heard in his defence. 
He was a man, even in the confession of his enemies, in every 
respect without an equal, and now became a candidate for immor- 
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tality, having exchanged this mortal and miserable life for eternal 
bliss and felicity.” P. 400. 


Such was the end of James, Marquis of Montrose ; of his 
character, it is unnecessary to speak ; his actions speak for 
themselves. His generosity, his humanity, his unparalleled 
bravery, his chivalric loyalty, cannot be reflected upon with- 
out emotion ; and when we add to this, that he was a poet* 
and a scholar, accomplished in mind, gentle in manners, 
and beautiful in person, we can easily account for the impres- 
sion which his appearance and conversation made upon De 
Retz, who though he had lived in terms of intimacy with 
Turenne and Condé, and all the most celebrated men of the 

e in which he wrote, yet declared that the Marquis of 

ontrose was le seul homme du monde, qui m’ait jamais 
rapellé lidée de certains heros que lon ne voit plus que dans 
les vies de Plutarque. 


-_—— 





* In saying that Montrose was a “ poet,” we do not mean that he merely 
wrote verses, but that in the few remains which chance has left us of his attempts 
in that way, he has displayed talents of a very superior kind, and produced 


some specimens, which will not suffer by a comparison with the lighter compo- 
sitions of the best poets of his day. ——— 
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Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, Second 
Series. Vol. ILI. 8vo. 15s. 


—— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Rev. H, J. Todd has in the Press, a Vindication of 
our Authorized Translation of the Bible, and of preceding 
English Versions, &c. , 

4 Volume of Sermons on practical Subjects, by Dr. 
O' Beirne, Lord Bishop of Meath. 8 


‘The third snd fourth Volume’ of's View of the age 2 
Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos, by the Re 
Ward, of ‘Serampore, 

Elements 0 a Plan for the ion of the Public 
Deht of the nited Kingdom, by "R. Heathfield. 

The Naval History of Great. Britain, fom the com- 
mencement of Hostilities in 1803 to the resent Time, by Mr. 
TO: OB Author of two Works on the Naval and Military 

A oncom fe the ontudie Repeal of the T: 

ew ort of t ax 
on on Wool, by oh br th James Bischoff. 

, seca a Poem, by Mr. Roby. 

A new Edition of ~! on the dramatic Character of 
Sir John Falstaff, by the late Maurice Mor Esq. formerly 
under Secretary of State, with a Biographical Preface. 

The Art of instructing the Infant Deaf and Dumb, by 
Mr. J. P. Arrowsmith, with copper Plates drawn and en- 
- by the Author's Brother, who. was born deaf and 
umb 

oa thda in Paris and its Environs, by Mr. Frederick Nash ; 

n 


a Series of Engravings, in number about fifty or 
aves with Be letter Press, in royal quarto, to be © 
pub ished in , 


- Elements of Chemistry ‘Dew Self Tastsuction, after the 


System of Sir Hu 
octayo Volumes, wi 
A Work on the Fossils oh, ng South .Downs, with out- 
lines of the Mineral Geogr Fa Environs of Lewes . 
and Brighthelmstone, by Wy Gillen tell, Esq. in a aati 
volume, with Plates. 


A aaaeeee f aperren Grammar, with Points, by Mr. W. 


An A of useful Information relative to the United 
States, Canada, the Cape, and New South Wales. 

A third Volume of Messrs. Kirby and Spence's Introduc- 
tion to Entomology. | 
ee new Edition of Dr, Jeremy Taylor's Guide to Eternal — 


new’ Edition of Patriarchal’ Tinies, or the Land of | 
Canaan, founded Aedreier o tee ciate) by Miss ow 


, by Mr. F. Accum, in two 
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